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LABOR CRISIS 
IN SINGAPORE* 





Background of the Crisis 


The island Republic of Singapore is 
facing its most serious economic situa- 
tion since it became an independent state 
in 1965, Twelve percent of its total 
labor force of 585,000 is unemployed, 
By 1971, about 87,000 more jobs will be 
lost as aresult of the scheduled British 
pullout from the island. In an effort 
to alleviate these economic difficulties, 
the Singapore Parliament has passed two 
restrictive, crisis-oriented labor laws: 
The Employment Act of 1968, and the In- 
dustrial Relations (Amendment) Bill of 
1968. Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew is 
supporting these measures vigorously in 
his belief that only discipline, sacri- 
fice, and greater productivity can pro- 
vide an atmosphere which will attract 
foreign and domestic investment’ to 
create new jobs. 1/ 

The new labor laws are designed to 
improve the climate for industrial peace 
and stability; to attract both local and 
foreign capital; to increase the pro- 
ductivity of workers and the efficiency 
of entrepreneurs so that Singapore can 
compete favorably in international mar- 
kets; and to find jobs for new entrants 
into the labor force, 

Singapore's critical economic situa- 
tion was described bluntly by S. Rajarat- 
nam, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Labor, during a debate on the new 
labor bill, in July 1968: 


“Our economic well-being and survival 
after 1971 is in our own hands . . . In 





*By Yi Tsien of the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions. 

1/ Alex Josey, Labor Laws in A Chang- 
ing Singapore (Singapore, Moore Press 
Co., 1968), p. 52. 

2/ Ibid., pe. 19. 

3/ Fred Emery, “Singapore Is Afraid 
That Time Is Running Out, New York 
Times, April 28, 1968, p. 79. 











an island like Singapore where we can 
grow no food or plant cotton and where 
one square mile has to keep alive and 
sustain 8,000 Singaporeans, a stagnant 
economy would mean starvation . . . The 
bill is, therefore, a deliberate and 
planned effort, taken well in advance, 
to get our people to make adjustments 
now to take in the economic, political 
and military shock of British with- 
drawal . . ." 2/ 


Recognizing the economic realities 
which Singapore confronts, trade unions 
have seemed to have no choice but to go 
along with the government. The govern- 
ment is aware of the complexity of the 
situation and has conceded that it may 
not be able to find complete solutions 
to the unemployment problem, It hopes, 


however, to make some progress, with 
discipline, hard work, and long-term 
planning. 


Effects of British Withdrawal 
in 1971 


About 28,000 British military personnel 
and their 40,000 dependents spend annu- 
ally some 450million Singapore dollars, 
or an equivalent of US$140,705,882, 
British withdrawal will mean the loss of 
up to 20 percent of the Republic's 
national income. In addition, the 
British military employ about 27,000 
indigenous workers, and some 10,000 
domestics, and indirectly keep about 
50,000 people at work in retail and en- 
tertainment businesses and as _ taxi 
drivers. 3/ 

The estimated 87,000 people facing the 
loss of their jobs, added to the 73,000 
already registered as unemployed, will 
represent about 25 percent of the total 
labor force, While the government has 
made efforts to create more jobs, the 
results have been limited. As of Novem- 
ber 1968, the government was able to 
create less than 5,300 jobs a year 
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industrialization drive, 


through its 
Yet there is an annual demand for 35,000 
new jobs. 4/ 

To create additional jobs, the govern- 
ment withdrew work permits from foreign- 
ers, primarily the 50,000 Malays working 


on the island, However, aroughly equal 
number of Singapore Chinese working in 
Malaysia could lose their work permits 
in retaliation. 5/ 


The Employment Act of 1968 


The Employment Act of 1968, which 
went into effect on August 15, repeals 
the Labor Ordinance of 1955, the Clerks 
Employment Ordinance of 1957, and the 
Shop Assistants Employment Ordinance of 
1957. It applies to all workers earn- 
ing a monthly income of S$750 or less. 
In an effort to cut labor costs and in- 
crease output, the new act extends the 
standard workweek from 39 to 44 hours 
(art. 38). In contrast with the old 
Shop Assistants Ordinance under which 
shops had to be closed on either Friday 
or Sunday, it provides 1 rest day a 
week, to be determined by the employer. 

The new act provides a maximum of 48 
hours of overtime work a month, In the 
past, excessive overtime, particularly 
in the public sector, had cut down the 
number of job vacancies, Most employeés 
had doubled their basic salary with 
overtime pay. It was a common practice 
to slow down during weekdays inorder to 
work overtime for as much as triple pay 
on Sundays. 

In order to achieve higher produc- 
tivity, thenew act eliminates 4 pub- 
lic holidays; it now provides for only 
ll holidays a year, Over the years, 
each of the cultural and religious groups 
in Singapore had added new holidays. 
The holiday list became so long that the 
Prime Minister said, "We were well on 
the way to having the highest number of 
public holidays per year for office 


workers in Asia." 6/ Wage and salary 
earners now have the same number of 
holidays. Triple pay on holidays has 


been discontinued also; double pay for 
work on holidays is now the law. 

The new Employment Act permits collec- 
tive agreements to include a clause on 
bonuses; such a clause is an important 
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incentive factor related directly to 
higher productivity. It recognizes the 
right of employees to claim an equal 
share of the profits resulting from 
their labor, Article 46, however, pro- 
hibits the payment of bonuses or any 
other ex-gratia payment other than as 
an incentive to increase productivity, 
or as a reward for superior performance, 

The new act also changes the number of 
days of paid annual leave, Workers and 
employees having less than 10 years of 
service receive paid annual leave of 7 
days; those having more than 10 years 
receive 14 days (art. 42). Sick leave 
provisions averaging 32 days ayear have 
been repealed. The new act permits a 
maximum of 14 days of sick leave a year 
when hospitalization is not required; 
60 days are granted when a wage or 
salary earner must be hospitalized (art, 
43). 

To promote better utilization of the 
labor exchange, the new act requires 
employers to report all job vacancies 
to the Labor Commissioner, and todo all 
hiring through the labor exchange (art, 
111). 


The Industrial Relations 
Amendment Act, 1968 


In line with the government's policy 
of changing the labor laws, the Indus- 
trial Relations Amendment Act was passed 
on August 1, 1968, It attempts to 
rationalize labor-management relations 
in order to attract new investment and 
improve the prospects for Singapore's 
competition in international trade. 
Salient features are as follows: (1) The 
Labor Minister has the authority to de- 
cide whether adismissal is justifiable, 
and to determine the conditions for 
reinstatement of a dismissed worker 
(art. 33); (2) managerial personnel are 
prohibited from joining employee unions, 
and employees must leave their unions 
when they are promoted to managerial 





4/ Terence Smith, “Singapore, Facing 
British Withdrawal in 1971, Fights for 
Prosperity and Survival," New York 
Times, November 8, 1968, 

5/ Emery, op. cit., p. 89. 

6/ Josey, op. cit., p. 35. 
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positions (art. 77); and (3) it provides 
paid leave of absence for union offi- 
cials performing union duties (art. 78A). 

In the past, strikes were often called 
over the firing or transfer of one man, 
The new act prohibits collective bar- 
gaining for any individual employee for 
promotion or other personnel actions, 
such as transfer, recruitment, employ- 
ment or reinstatement, and assignment 
of work (art. 17). To provide more 
stability, the new act also provides 
that henceforth the duration of a 
collective agreement shall be for a 
minimum of 3 years and a maximum of 5 
years (art. 3). 


Reaction to the New Labor Laws 


Reaction from the trade union leaders 
and 100,000 union members, who represent 


only about 20 percent of the total labor 
force, has been restrained. 7/ The trade 
unions recognize their responsibility 
to provide as many jobs as possible, 
and many believe that in view of the 
high unemployment rate, they have no 
choice but to cooperate with the govern- 
ment. 

Basically, any really effective so- 
lution to Singapore's unemployment prob- 
lem will require substantial investment 
over many years, It has been estimated 
that S$20,000 is required to create one 
job; to meet the current unemployment 
crisis, 200,000 jobs must be created by 
1971, beyond those affected by the 
British withdrawal. 8/ 
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/ Ibid., pe. 12. 
/ Ibid., pe 7+ 








GROWTH OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
IN THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA* 





Despite serious problems of organiza- 
tion and leadership, the South Korean 
labor movement today reflects the in- 
terests of Korean workers more effec- 
tively than at any time in the Repub- 
lic's history. In 1967, the Federation 
of Korean Trade Unions (FKTU), 1/ the 
only central labor organization, claimed 
375,000 members, This number is about 
one-third of the nonagricultural wage 
earning labor force. (Teachers and 
civil servants are barred by law from 
union membership.) 

Although social organizations, includ- 
ing labor groups, were established as 
early as 1919, trade unions have existed 
in Korea only since 1924, The Japanese 
permitted them to function openly until 
1931; forthe next l5years they operated 
mainly as an underground base for the 
independent movement against the Japa- 
nese, The modern labor movement which 
emerged at the end of World War II has 
undergone a number of changes. 

After World War II, particularly dur- 
ing the regime of President Syngman Rhee 
(1948-61), the government did not 
hesitate to intervene openly in union 
affairs. The formal ties between the 
unions and Rhee's party at that time 
meant that union interests often were 
subordinate to those of the party and 
the government; on the other hand, 
political party connections and govern- 
ment protection afforded the FKTU an 
opportunity to make substantial member- 
ship gains. 2/ 

Dependence of Korean labor unions on 
political parties has been enhanced 
partly by their own lack of administra- 
tive experience, partly by financial 
weakness, 3/ Early union leadership 
was drawn from among activists in the 


independence movement and intellectuals, 
They tended to emphasize the political 
role of the labor movement at a time 
when greater emphasis might have been 


given to articulation of the workers' 


economic grievances and demands, Their 
influence was reflected in extreme 
factionalism and political discord, 


which adversely affected the leadership, 
In recent years, however, particularly 
since 1964, their influence has become 
less obvious. 

Following the military coup of 1961 
and restoration of civilian control of 





*By Theodore Bleecker of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ The FKTU is made up of 16 national 
unions. The 16 FKTU affiliates are 
divided into branches and chapters to 
represent the permanent wor<ers in their 
respective industrial jurisdictions at 
the regional and enterprise levels. A 
standing executive committee, and acen- 
tral committee of representatives from 
each of the component groups, headed by 
the FKTU Chairman, are responsible for 
the organization's day-to-day direction, 

2/ The earliest trade union legisla- 
tion was instituted in 1948 during the 
U.S. occupation; after independence, it 
was replaced by the Trade Union Law of 





1953, as amended, (For details see 
Labor Developments Abroad, January 
1966.) The most important features of 


the law affecting the FKTU's survival 
are provisions which make illegal the 
establishment of "second unions" in 
plants where unions already are orga- 
nized, a list of unfair employer prac- 
tices, and safeguards for the rank and 
file union membership. 

3/ Trade union legislation sets a 
ceiling on dues of 2 percent of mem- 
bers' wages, but in practice, the rate 
is much less. In the metalworking in- 
dustry union, for example, the monthly 
dues rate is the equivalent of 11 cents 
per worker, According to the FKTU only 
1 out of 5 claimed members paid dues in 
1966. 














the government in 1962, union leaders 
recognized that the unions could not be 
entirely free of government and political 
pressures, However, as the leadership 
grew in experience, and asa younger and 
more aggressive group emerged to re- 
place older leaders, the militancy of 
FKTU unions increased, Frequently with- 
out the government's blessing and often 
despite its opposition, unions have gone 
on strike, and have sought legislation 
to improve the living and working con- 
ditions of their membership. This 
militancy probably will continue to 
grow as experience and areas of activity 
widen. 

Meanwhile, the government's policy 
toward unions appears to have been under- 
going considerable change. The rela- 
tively heavy-handed control over labor 
unions experienced during the Rhee regime 
has been replaced by indirect influence 
or informal guidance; recourse to formal 
legislative or administrative sanctions 
is rare, 

The labor movement's slow growth can 
be traced to the nature of the Korean 
economy and culture, Most economic pro- 
duction units are small, and within 
these small-scale enterprises, direct 
personal relations between workers and 





employers eliminate the need for go- 
betweens, (In units of any size, the 
system of industrial relations is largely 
paternal or, as one observer described 
it, "“family-like.") Another limiting 
factor is the reliance on only a por- 
tion of a factory's work force--the 
permanent employees--as a source of 
union membership. Temporary and day- 
workers are excluded even though they 
may make up a_ substantial part of the 
work force in any given establishment, 
The oversupply of labor in relation to 
available jobs weakens job security, 
and renders workers more subject to 
pressure by employers, Despite sub- 
stantial urbanization, worker commitment 
to the factory as a way of life is not 
strong. Finally, in export industries 
there is strong pressure to keep labor 
costs from increasing too rapidly. 
Despite these weaknesses, union member- 
ship has been growing, especially since 
1961. In government enterprises, which, 
because they are in key sectors of the 
economy, are more sensitive to disrup- 
tion by strikes and other work interrup- 
tions, and which generally employ better 
trained and better educated workers, 
the unions have developed a militancy 
not yet achieved in the private sector. 





Editor’s Note: The first in this series of three articles appeared in 
the February issue of Labor Developments Abroad. /t presented pop- 
ulation and labor force statistics from the recently published Trud v 
SSSR (Labor in the U.S.S.R.). Statistics on wages, labor productivity, 
hours of work, and leave will appear in a forthcoming issue. 


SOVIET LABOR STATISTICS * 





PT. ll. PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, 
AND SKILLED WORKERS 


Professional and Technical Workers 


At the beginning of 1968, the Soviet 
press reported that the Soviet Union 
had 13,855,000 employed professional 
and technical workers, called “special- 
ists" in the Soviet Union, who had com- 
pleted either higher or secondary school 
training. In the Soviet Union, higher 
education includes all professional and 
technical training above the high school, 
or secondary, level. Table 6 gives a 
breakdown by specialties for November 
15, 1966, when there were 12,923,700 
specialists, of whom 58 percent were 
women, Forty percent of all the spe- 
cialists had completed higher education 
programs and 60 percent, secondary school 
training. Between 1939 and 1967, the 
proportion of college-trained persons 
increased from 6 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation to 27 per 1,000. 

Not mentioned in the Soviet statistical 
yearbooks is the fact that nearly half 
of the specialists are employed in occu- 
pations other than those for which they 
were trained in higher and secondary 
schools, 1/ The graduates of these 
schools have preferred to accept any 
kind of job in their home towns or in 
large cities, which offer better living 
conditions than work locations in the 
hinterland, including Siberia and the 
Far North. 

The number of specialists increased 
152 percent between July 1, 1955, and 
November 15, 1966. The highest increases, 
indicative of the regime's emphasis 
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on economic expansion, were as follows: 
Engineers, 200 percent; economists, 216 
percent; planning and _ statistical 
workers, 317 percent; and commodity 
specialists with only secondary train- 
ing, 555 percent. Among the college- 
trained specialists, the lowest rates 
of increase were among the physicians, 
74 percent, and lawyers, 87 percent, 
The number of teachers, librarians, and 
cultural workers who completed col lege- 
level training increased 116 percent, 

The ratio of the number of specialists 
with secondary school training to the 
number of specialists with college 
training in mid-November 1966 was 
highest in the communications sector, 
6.1 to 1; next highest was the trans- 
portation sector, 3.3 to 1; the lowest 
ratio was in the construction sector, 
2.1 to 1. Within the industrial sector, 
where the average was 2.5 to 1, the 
ratios varied from 2.1 to lin the 
chemical and petroleum industries to 
6.6 to 1 in the textile industry. 2/ 

The ratio of specialists to all other 
workers was largest on November 15, 
1966, in the electric and heat power 
industry--229 to 1,000, (See table 7.) 
The lowest proportions were in the 
timber, woodworking, and paper indus- 
try, 58 to 1,000, and in “light" indus- 
try, which includes textiles and gar- 
ments, 61 to 1,000, 





*By Edmund Nash of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ V. Kantorovich, “Sociology and 
Literature," Novy mir (New World, Mos- 
cow), No. 12 (December), 1967, p. 159. 

2/ Trud v_SSSR, p. 259. 
























































d in Table 6. Specialists With Higher and Secondary School Training 1/ Employed 
pop- in the National Economy, 1955, 1960, and 1966 
id v 
rity, [In thousands | 
Pind ated Me 1955 1960 1966 
pieancten Cea verona (July 1) | (Dec. 1) | (Nov. 15) 
All SPeclalists.ceoccccccccccccccccsccccccccccs 5,133.1 8,783.7 12,923.7 
Specialists with higher trainingeccccccscccceccsses 2,184.0 3,545.2 5,226.9 
Engineer ccoccccccccccccccccccccececccccecesecese 597.8 1,135.0 1,789.6 
as Agronomists, Livestock specialists, 
and veterinarianSecceccccscccccccccecececceces 146.8 1,222.3 323.1 
Eeamemistsccoccccecosecesecoocoeseccoccecesoseocs 105.2 197.7 333.2 
WS: Commodity SpeclalistSccocccccccccccsccccccssccese 8.6 19.3 39.5 
216 LEWPEEBc cccceceoccccse cessecccoceceeecccesecesece 47.1 69.8 88.3 
cal Physicians (excluding dentists with secondary 
ity medical training) ccecoccccccccccccccccccccese 299.0 400.6 519.0 
in- Teachers, librarians, and cultural workers,.eccece 906.4 | 1,378.1 | 1,956.1 
Ze - Specialists with secondary trainingececcoccccccccecs 2,949.1 5,238.5 7,696.8 
tes Technicians .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 822.6 1,955.8 3,144.7 
ns, ' Agronomists, livestock specialists, and 
nt. veterinary WOTKErScccccccccccccceccccccsceses 236.7 356.3 500.1 
and Planning and statistical WOTKETSccccccceccocccces 152.8 337.5 637.3 
Ze~- Commodity speclalists.cccccccccccccccccccccccececs 33.3 106.7 251.5 
o ISPOTS onc cdc cdSSSeSeSococveccocedsococcessocesess 232 17.2 17.1 
sts Medical workers (including dentists with 
the secondary training) ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 731.1 1,187.3 1,536.1 
ege Teachers, and library and cultural workers..cccee 818.6 | 1,061.9 | 1,321.2 
was 1/ In the Soviet Union, secondary cludes all professional and technical 
Ors school corresponds to high schools in’ training above the high school level, 
ns the United States; higher education in- Source: Trud v SSSR, p. 252. 
est 
or, 
or» Table 7. Number of Specialists With Higher and Secondary School Training 
the for Every 1,000 Other Workers, by Branch of Industry, 1960, 1965, and 1966 
the 
" 1960 1965 1966 
Ma b h of indust 
“. ee are, (Dec. 1) (Nov. 15) (Nov. 15) 
as ALL Aindustries.sccesescceecees 85 109 114 
7.) Electrical and heat power..ceccceses 182 219 229 
the Goal eccccccccccccccccccccccececocese 76 97 103 
us- Ferrous metallurgy ccccecscccesesscces 96 126 130 
us- Camisalsscocccetsecoocosececesoeesse 137 161 165 
ar- | Machine building and metalworking... 124 148 156 
Timber, woodworking, and paper..eees 47 55 58 
Construction materials.ceccccesecece 61 83 85 
of Light ANdUStTY .ccccccccccccccecceess 43 60 61 
) MER eScccecoccecectécocéocvedtes 55 59 60 
and Garment cccoccccccccccccecccecccecs 34 60 61 
OS- Leather, furs, and footwear eceececes 53 65 66 
9. biti a cieeansaanesbebessooudetie 75 94 98 














Source: Trud v SSSR, p. 260. 








The age distribution of the special- 


ists in mid-November 1966 was as fol- 

lows (in percent): 
All ages: Number..coo. 12,923,700 
Percent ececcee 100.0 


Under 30 yearSeccoocccccceece 3 
30-39 VCaTS ccoceccccvccecccce 3 
40-49 VCaTScocecccsececccces 2 
50-54 VYEETSccococeccccecceccoe 
55 years and OveTeccecccses 


Engineers. More recent Soviet pub- 
lications show that the number of en- 
gineers having degrees had increased 
from 1,789,600 in mid-November 1966 to 
2.1 million in October 1968. 3/ Al- 
though 200,000 engineers received de- 
grees in 1967, the net increase over 
1966, primarily because of deaths and 
retirement, was only 170,000. 4/ 

Three of every four engineers in mid- 
November 1966 were employed in indus- 
trial, scientific, and construction 
work, As the following percent distri- 
bution shows, the largest concentration 
was found in industrial enterprises: 


All sectors: Number...... 1,789,000 


Percenteccece 100,0 
Indust ry eccccccccccccsecsececce 32.7 
Science and scientific services 26.2 
Constructionecccccccccccccccce 17-5 
Educatloneccccccccccccecccces 75 
State and cooperative ad- 
ministrative OrganSeeecccece 6.9 
Transport cccccccecscccecsecece 4.4 
Collective and state farms... 1.1 
CommunicationSecceccccccecceccs 24 
OCGheP co ccccecsoeesooeseoesecece 3.3 


A Soviet writer pointed out toward the 
end of 1967 that there were about a 
million more engineers in the Soviet 
Union than in the United States. He 
admitted, however, that the quality of 
the Soviet engineers was not up to 


world standards and that Soviet indus- 
trial production amounted to about 65 
percent of that of the United States. 5/ 
He blamed the inefficient use of engi- 
neers; he claimed that many engineers 
avoided work in production departments, 


and that they preferred to hold ad- 
ministrative jobs in offices where they 
were burdened with paper work that could 
just as well be performed by secondary 
school graduates. He stated that Soviet 
industrial enterprises had acute short- 
ages not of engineers but of technicians 
with secondary school training; instead 
of the prevailing 2.5 technicians for 
every engineer, there should be, he 
said, twice as many technicians. 6/ 

Scientific Workers. The Soviet defi- 
nition for scientific workers includes 
not only workers inthe natural sciences 
but alsoworkers in the social sciences, 
arts, and letters. The Central Sta- 
tistical Office reported that the num- 
ber of scientific workers exceeded 
800,000 at the end of 1968, and that 
200,000 of them had degrees of Doctor 
of Science or Master of Science. 7/ 
For comparison, in 1940, there were 
98,300 scientific workers in Russia. 8/ 
In 1967, there was approximately one 
doctor of science for every nine masters 
of science, 9/ 

The latest breakdown of scientific 
workers is for the end of 1967. As 
table 8 shows, over half of the scientific 
workers were engaged in the technical, 
physical, and mathematical sciences, 


Training of Skilled Workers 


Soviet enterprises, establishments, 
and state and collective farms continue 
to be the main agencies for training 
skilled labor. While vocational (in- 
cluding factory) schools graduated 1.3 
million young skilled workers in 1968, 
more than 17 million persons learned new 
job skills or improved their skills by 
individual, group, orcourse training at 





3/ Trud (Labor, trade union daily) 
(Moscow), October 2, 1968, p. 2. 

4/ SSSR v_tsifrakh v 1967 godu (The 
USSR in Figures in 1967) (Moscow, 1968), 
Pe 40, 

5/ V. Kantorovich, op. cit., p. 158. 
6/ Ibid., p. 159. 

7/ Pravda, January 26, 1969, p. 2. 
8/ Trud v SSSR, p. 247. 

9/ Ibid. 























Table 8. 
Science, End of 1967 


Distribution of Scientific Workers by Branch of 





Branch of science 


Number 





All DrancheSecccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccecccccceces 


Technical sclenceSeccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecceeeces 
Physical and mathematical scienceSccecccccccecccceccescceccece 
ECONOMICS ce ccccccccccececeeeeeesereeseeesseseeessecseseseesees 
PHLILOLOgY ecccccccccccccccsecesecseeeesesecesessseeeseessseees 
Medicine and PHATMACY ccccccccccccccccccccccecccccceseeseseces 
Chemistry ccccecccccccccccccceccccececseccecccececceccoecooses 
History and PHL LOSoOphy eocccccccccccccscccccscscccccesesesceee 
Agriculture and Livestock. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccece 
BLOLOBY ccccccccccccccececeeeceseseseseueseseeeeseeseseeeeeees 
PEdAQOBy cocccccccceccecccseececeseeeeseseesesessecseseseseees 
Geology And MineralS.ccoccccccccccccceccccccccecceccccesececes 
Arbccccccccccccccec cece eeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseseeeeese 
Geography ccccccccccccccccccccccecceceseseceseeeeeceeseseseeee 
JUTISPLFudenceccccccccccccccccscccceesecccsecseesccecceseceees 
Architecture. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecceeeeeecees 


3 PPP TTT rT Trrerrrrrrrrrrrsrrrrrrrrriri TTT TTT TTT TTT 


770,013 








340, 303 
77,108 
42,475 
42,191 
41,548 
38,984 
32,257 
31,932 
31,785 
26,639 
18,396 

9,760 
6,344 
3,759 
2,276 
24,256 





Source: 





their place of work. 10/ In 1966,ofthe years, 


“labor reserves" 


Vestnik Statistiki (Statistical Herald), No. 9 (Sept.), 1968, p. 92. 


dates from the creation of the 





more than 14 million persons who in- 
proved their job qualifications, 4.0 
million acquired new trades or special- 
ties and 10,1 million improved their 
skills. For wage earners, the correspond- 
ing figures were 3.7 million and 7.7 


million; more than 700,000 were trained 
as farm machinery operators 
chanics, 11/ 

The industrial training of youth in 
trade and factory schools 
scale, 


and me- 


on a large 


in courses of 6 months to 2 





program in 1940, 
most rapid and steady increase in the 
number of students occurred in the past 
10 years, when the number increased 
from 805,000 students in training in 
1959 to 2,017,000 in 1968. In the same 
period, the number of schools increased 
from 3,102 to 4,940, 12/ 





/ Pravda, January 26, 1969, p. 2. 
1/ Trud v SSSR, pp. 311 and 321. 
/ Ibid., pp. 303-304, 
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Belgium 


American Investment Creates Employ- 
ment. The effect of foreign invest- 
ment, particularly American, on employ- 
ment in Belgium's two main regions, 
Flanders in the north and Wallonia in 
the south, has received increasing 
public attention. As unemployment has 
continued at a relatively high rate by 
Belgian standards since 1967, poli- 
ticians, trade union officials, and news 
media have become concerned about the 
location of foreign investment, Because 
much new industry has located in Flan- 
ders, Walloon leaders have accused the 
national government of discrimination. 

A pamphlet on Foreign Investment in 


Belgium, 1967, recently published by 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs, indi- 


cates that 75 percent of foreign in- 
vestment from 1961 to 1967 had gone to 
the northern part of the country. The 
ratio of new jobs resulting from foreign 
investment was about two toone in favor 
of Flanders. For instance, in 1967 
certain capital-intensive industries, 
notably a Texaco Refinery at Ghent and 
a Union Carbide plant at Antwerp, with 
heavy financial expenditures, added 
fuel to charges of discrimination by 
locating in the north, 

American industrial investment during 
1961-67 in Flanders amounted to 31 
billion Belgian francs (US$620 million) 
and furnished employment for at least 
15,137 new workers in Flanders; it 
amounted to BF10,22 billion (US$204.4 
million) and furnished employment for 
6,848 in Wallonia; and amounted to 
BF4,26 billion (US$85.2 million) and 
furnished employment for 2,730 workers 
in linguistically-mixed Brabant Prov- 
ince, where the French-speaking capital 
of Brussels is located. 

In October 1968 the U.S. Caterpillar 
Tractor Co, opened aplant near Charleroi 
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in Wallonia. This installation, which 
expects to increase present employment 
by 1,300 to 3,000 by 1972, represents 
the largest American investment to date 
in Wallonia. 

New employment resulting from American 
investment is concentrated around the 
port of Antwerp, in the Brussels-Ghent- 
Bruges corridor, and in the predomi- 
nantly rural Limbourg Province--all in 
Flanders--and in the Liége and Charleroi 
industrial complexes in Wallonia. Local 
public authorities and the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs have made special ef- 
forts to attract foreign business to 
the Province of Limbourg to help alle- 
viate its dual problem of demographic 
expansion and reduction of employment 
opportunities due to coal mine closings 
and flight from the farm, Responding 
to financial and other inducements, 
several American manufacturers settled 
in Limbourg Province. The largest was 
the Ford Motor Co., whose automobile 
assembly plant at Genk, opened in 1962, 
currently employs over 8,000 workers. 
However, the area still has a high rate 
of unemployment for workers aged 20 to 


30,--U,S, Embassy, Brussels. 


Finland 


Incomes Policy of 1968 Proves Success- 
ful. The wage and price stabilization 


agreements signed in the spring of 1968 
by the major economic interest groups 
(See Labor Developments Abroad, September 
1968, pp. 6-7.) were cited by President 
Kekkonen, in a New Year's address, as 
being the most important economic 
achievement of 1968, a year which began 
with widespread unemployment and 4 
serious threat of inflation. He re- 
ported that the increase in the cost- 
of-living index was reduced from about 
12 percent a year, shortly after the 




















currency devaluation took effect in 
October 1967, to 2 percent ayear in the 
second half of 1968. The devaluation 
alone, he noted, would not have produced 
that result; the stabilization agree- 
ments helped to check the upward move- 
ment of costs and prices and made it 
possible to take advantage of the 
breathing spell afforded by the devalua- 
tion. 

The President predicted an economic 
upswing for 1969, based on a favorable 
demand for exports in both the East and 
West, and on the recovery of domestic 
investment, which began toward the end 
of 1968. He indicated the need to 
accelerate economic growth and especially 
called for a reduction in unemployment, 
which had reached record proportions in 
1968, and for an increase in effective 
consumer demand by the lower income 
groups. 

‘During 1968, price and wage adjustments 
had adhered closely to the provisions 
of the stabilization agreements, The 
Price and Wage Council, established in 
May 1968, had approved, in the main, 
price increases that were related only 
to higher import costs due to the de- 
valuation and higher agricultural prices, 
(Agricultural price adjustments are re- 
quired by law to reflect increases in 
the cost-of-living index,) 

Wage adjustments for 1968 had been 
limited to a general wage increase of 
3.5 percent early in the summer, as 
scheduled under the 1968 collective 
bargaining agreements, An automatic in- 
crease in wages in December 1968 to 
compensate for higher prices was can- 
celed, and wage increases in the 1969 
collective agreements, which were nego- 
tiated beginning in August 1968, were 
limited to a guideline of 16 pennies an 
hour to allow for an estimated average 
increase in productivity of 3.5 to 4 
percent. By November 1968, agreements 
covering more than half of Finland's 
770,000 workers had included the 16- 
penny principle. Application of that 
principle to the salaries of civil serv- 
ants resulted in an average salary in- 
crease of 2 percent. 

The Government also tried to keep its 
part of the stabilization bargain by 
holding down its expenditures, Despite 


the need for additional unemployment 





relief funds, the budget for 1969 has 
been kept at about US$2.2 billion, 
slightly below total estimated expendi- 
tures for 1968. 

The Prime Minister, in an interview 
late inDecember, appealed to the signers 
of the stabilization agreements for their 
continued cooperation at the national 
level beyond 1969, when the present Laws 
giving emergency powers to the Govern- 
ment are due to expire. He reminded 
them of their responsibility in keeping 
Finnish products competitive in inter- 
national markets and in shaping economic 
policy in a democratic framework. 
Although past experience in regulating 
wages and prices over a long period of 
time has been poor, the Government is 
exploring the possibilities for the ex- 
tension of controls into 1970.--U,S. 


Embassy, Helsinki, and Bank of Finland, 


France 


First National Agreement in Metal- 
working Signed, On December 13, 1968, 
the first national collective bargaining 
agreement in the metalworking industry 
was signed. French observers regard 
the negotiation of the agreement as a 
historic step toward stabilizing labor- 
management relations in the industry. 

In the past, the industry's national 
employers federation (Union des Indus- 
tries Metallurgiques et Miniéres--UIMM) 
refused to represent employers’ in 
national negotiations on the grounds 
that they were “outside its competence," 
The unions regard management's willing- 
ness in the fall of 1968 to discuss 
specific issues beyond general social 
welfare as a positive result of the 
Grenelle Accords that followed the May- 
June 1968 strikes. (See Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, October 1968, pp. 1-5.) 
Though the employer federation still re- 
fuses to bargain on wages, it has agreed 
to negotiate early in 1969 on job classi- 
fication, employment, retraining, and 
early retirement. 

The national contract calls for a 
two-step reduction in scheduled work- 
weeks with only a partial loss in com- 
pensation, The terms of the contract 
affect the hours of only about 800,000 
employees in the industry, because the 
remaining 1,700,000 employees are covered 

ll 














by local or regional contracts contain- 
ing more liberal provisions on hours, 

The specific provisions on hours are 
as follows: On January 1, 1969, all 
those formerly on workweeks of 45 hours 
or more were to work & hour less but 
continue to receive 66 percent of their 
former pay for this time. On September 
1, 1969, the workweek will be further 
reduced by 5 hour for those employees 
who previously worked 45 to 48 hours and 
by 1 hour for those formerly working 
more than 48 hours; the compensation of 
the first group will be equivalent to 
80 percent of their former pay, and of 
the second group, 66 percent of their 
former pay. If for technical or economic 
reasons the reductions in hours cannot 
be made on the dates specified by the 
agreement, alternative arrangements, 
such as additional days of paid annual 
leave, may be made. Any alternative 
arrangement, however, must compensate 
employees by an amount equivalent to 
that specified in the agreement, 

France has a legal workweek of 40 
hours, and overtime rates are paid at 
time-and-a-quarter for hours between 40 
and 48 and time-and-a-half after 48 
hours. There is a maximum legal limit 
of 54 hours a week throughout all in- 
dustry. The new agreement lowered this 
limit to 53 hours for the metalworking 
industry and scheduled a further reduc- 
tion to 52 hours January 1, 1970.--U,S, 


Embassy, Paris. 


Spain 


New Cost-of-Living Index Introduced, 
The Government replaced its official 
cost-of-living index, last revised in 
1958, with a new index effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, Items and weights to be 
used in constructing the new index are 
based ona National Statistical Institute 
study of the consumer buying habits of 
20,800 families in 1964-65. The families 
studied had annual incomes up to 120,000 
pesetas (US$1,521). The year 1968 will 
be the base period for the new index, 

Geographic and subgroup cost-of-living 
indexes will continue to be available. 





Separate cost-of-living indexes will be 
issued each month for the national 
economy, each provincial capital, urban 
centers of more than 50,000 population, 
12 


Subgroup indexes for 
housing, household ex- 
penditures, and miscellaneous items and 
services also will be published for each 
of the geographic sectors. 

The "market basket" of items 


and rural areas, 
food, clothing, 


priced 
and the weights for the 1958 index had 
become inadequate for measuring changes 
in present-day living costs. The con- 
sumer survey forthe old index was based 
on a survey of 4,000 families whose in- 
come was limited to 80,000 pesetas 
(US$1,122). A substantial increase in 
the level of personal income over the 
past 10 years had caused significant 
changes in the tastes and buying habits 
of the Spanish people, particularly the 
urban middle-income group. For example, 
Spaniards now are buying much less 
bread but much more beef, more gasoline, 





and better clothing.--U,S, Embassy, 
Madrid. 
United Kingdom 

"Redundancy" Fund Faces Difficul- 





ties. 1/ The Government is considering 
changes in the Redundancy Payments leg- 
islation because the Redundancy Fund, 
needed for its operation, is nearly de- 
pleted. The Redundancy Payments Act of 
August 1965 (see Labor Developments 
Abroad, November 1965, pp. 5-7) was in- 
tended primarily to alleviate hardships 
for employees between 18 and 65 years 
of age who are dismissed, laid off, or 
put on part time for extended periods, 
and indirectly to help employers ration- 
alize labor requirements and encourage 
labor mobility. Redundancy refers only 
to dismissal following the reduction or 
termination of an employer's work in a 
particular place, or the employee's 
part in it. If a person becomes unen- 
ployed for any other reason, he cannot 
receive payment under the Act, 
Employers are responsible for making 
lump-sum payments to their redundant 








1/ "Redundancy" results when an em- 
ployee is dismissed (1) because the 
production activity for which the en- 
ployee was hired is being terminated at 
a@ particular place or (2) because the 
need for the employee's particular job 
or occupation is expected to disappear 
or has disappeared. 
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employees ranging from ahalf to one-and- 
a-half week's pay for each year of serv- 
ice, according to earnings, age, and 
seniority. The central Redundancy Fund, 
financed by a surcharge onthe employers’ 
weekly national insurance contributions, 
reimburses the employers for two-thirds 
of their cost of payments to workers 
age 40 and under, and seven-eighths of 
the cost of payments to workers above 
that age. The fund also guarantees 
payments to eligible workers whose em- 
ployer is unable or unwilling to pay. 
The Government had expected the fund 
to be self-financing over a substantial 
period. However, as unemployment has 
continued and more workers over age 40 
have become redundant, the fund's out- 
lays have been unexpectedly heavy. Be- 
tween December 1965, when the act be- 
came effective, and October 1968, 587,000 
workers received £23 million (US$295.2 
million) in redundancy benefits. The 
Ministry of Employment and Productivity, 
which administers the fund, warned both 
the Confederation of British Industries 
(CBI) and the Trades Union Congress (TUC) 
in December 1968 that the fund would 
be in serious financial difficulties by 
March 1969 and could be forced to suspend 
payments if expenditures should continue 
at their current level. In considering 


ways tomeet this emergency, the Ministry 
indicated it would prefer not to in- 
crease the employers' contributions, 
which already have been raised twice 
since 1965, because the cost would only 
be passed on to the consumer. Instead, 
the Government proposed to (1) raise 
the eligibility requirement of workers 
from the present 2 years of service to 
3 years; (2) raise the age limit at 
which higher benefits become payable 
from 41 to 50; and (3) reduce the em- 
ployers' rebate to seven-ninths for 
persons 41 and over. In response, the 
CBI made similar proposals. 

But TUC strongly opposes any change 
that would adversely affect older 
workers, who find new employment most 
difficult to obtain; it has suggested 
instead that employers declaring re- 
dundancies should bear a larger share 
of the compensation payments, or the 
Government should write off the deficit. 
However, since the Treasury already 
has supplemented the fund with £20 
million (US$48 million), of which re- 
portedly only £3 million (US$7.2 million) 
is left, the Government, beset by de- 
mands for cuts in public expenditure, 
is reluctant to request the necessary 











U.S.S.R. 


subsidy.--U,S. Embassy, London, and 
London Times. 
uU.S.S.R. 

Material national income 1/ has in- 


Labor and Economic Data Reported for 





1968. In its economic report for 1968, 
the third year of the current Five-Year 
Plan, the Central Statistical Office of 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers an- 
nounced that the national economy of 
the Soviet Union continued to advance 
at high rates of growth, inmany sectors 
higher than planned, 





1/ Defined as the net value of goods 
and productive services, including turn- 
over tax. 


creased 7.2 percent over 1967, when the 
corresponding increase was 6.7 percent, 
The rise in real per capita income, 6.1 
percent, was about the same as in the 
preceding 2 years. 

Although the 1968 total industrial 
output rose 8,1 percent compared with 
10 percent in 1967, the annual rate of 
growth in the output of consumer goods, 
8.3 percent, forthe first time exceeded, 
as planned, that of capital goods, 8.0 
percent. In 1967, the corresponding 
increases were 9 percent for consumer 
goods and 10,2 percent forcapital goods. 
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Production of Selected Commodities in the Soviet Union, 1968 








Percent 
Commodity Production, 1968 change, 
1967-68 
Steel ccccccccccccccccccccccecceccece 107 million metric tons e 
Coal ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccocce 594 million metric tons “Ue 
Crude Ofleccccccccccccccccccccccccece 309 million metric tons ° 
Electric power.cccccececcccscescsess| 638 billion kilowatt hours ° 
Cement cccccccccccccccccceeéocecocoes 87.5 million metric tons ° 
PAPE cccccccccccccceccccceecceecoces 4.0 million metric tons e 
Trucks, buses, and passenger cars...| 800.9 thousand ° 
Se db46 060006d6sedebbeoesceses 423 thousand ° 
Cotton fabricS.cccccccccccececcccecs| 0,115 million square meters ° 
Woolen CaSeTSScccccccccceccceeccecce 585 million square meters 


Leather LOOCWORT eccccccccccccecccces 
Clocks and watcheSeccecccccccccsececs 
Radios and radio-phonographs..ececeee 
Television SCTE ccccccccccccccccccece 
Household refrigerators..ccccccecece 
Household washing machinesS...ecccces 
Motorcycles and SCooterS..eccccececs 
MERE cc cccccocccocccccocceocceeeosocece 
Granulated SUBZETccecccecescseseseses 
Canned TOONS occcccccccccccccesccecces 





597 million pairs 

36 million ° 
7.0 million @ 
5.7 million 14, 
3.2 million 18, 
4.7 million is 
802 thousand ° 
11.6 million metric tons ° 
10.8 million metric tons © 
9.5 billion cans 
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Source: 





Agricultural production increased only 
3.5 percent. Labor productivity in in- 
dustry increased 5percent (7 percent in 
1967). 

The report stated that by the end of 
1968, 27,000 industrial enterprises had 
changed over to the new system of plan- 
ning and economic incentives, and ac- 
counted for 72percent of all industrial 
production. 2/ 

As of January 1, 1969, the population 
was given as 239 million, The average 
annual number of wage and salary earners 
in 1968 was reported tobe 85.1 million, 


or 2.8 million (3.4 percent) more than 
in 1967. The number of specialists 
graduated from higher and secondary 


specialized schools was 1.4 million 
(1.3 million in 1967), The vocational 
schools trained over 1.3 million young 
workers in 1968. More than 17 million 
persons increased their skills while on 
the job. 

The monthly cash earnings of all wage 
and salary earners averaged 112.5 rubles 
(US$125) or, according to the report, 
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Pravda [Truth, Communist Party Daily|, January 26, 1969, pp. 1-2. 


7-5 percent more than the monthly aver- 
age in 1967. 3/ It was claimed that 
government expenditures for free con- 
sumer services and other benefits raised 
the average worker's monthly income in 
1968 to 151 rubles (US$168),. 

The retail sales of state and coopera- 
tive outlets increased, in comparable 
prices, 8.7 percent; in 1967, they in- 
creased 9.4 percent, However, the report 
stated that the demand for some goods, 
especially woolencloth, clothing, foot- 
wear, household chemicals, and building 
materials, “was not fully satisfied." 
Moreover, the plan for housing construc- 





2/ For discussion of the new system, 
see “The Economic Reform and Its Aspects 
in the U.S.S.R.,"" Labor Developments 
Abroad, June 1966, pp. 1-9. 

3/ It is surprising that an increase 
of 9.2 percent was not claimed, since 
the monthly average in 1967 was 103 
rubles, according to the report for 
1967 by the Central Statistical Office. 
(Pravda, January 25, 1968, p. 2.) 
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tion and public utilities was not ful- 
filled, even though about 2.3 million 
new apartments and houses were made 
available to the population. 

Personal savings in banks increased by 
more than 24 percent in 1968 to a total 
of 32.4 million rubles (US$36 billion), 
indicating the inability of many Soviet 
citizens to purchase scarce durable 
consumer goods, such as automobiles and 
refrigerators, Selected 1968 produc- 
tion data for consumer and other impor- 
tant goods are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

The report mentioned many shortcomings 
in the U.S.S.R. economy. It stated that 
in industry some enterprises had failed 
to cope with their production and market - 


creasing industrial capacity had not 
been fully realized. In agriculture, 
crop yields and livestock production 
were still low in a number of districts 
and production costs, particularly in 
the livestock sector, were still high. 
A number of state farms incurred losses. 
Nationally, the enterprises of many 
ministries did not fully implement 
plans to introduce the latest achieve- 
ments of science and technology. To 
relieve these shortcomings, the Soviet 
press called for the wider use of 
material incentives to workers. The 
trade union daily Trud exhorted trade 
unions to extend socialist competition 
among the workers, to disseminate infor- 
mation about the performance of leading 
workers, and to promote more intensively 
workers' inventions and efficiency 
suggestions.--Soviet Press. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





ing problems and did not reduce pro- 
duction and other costs. In capital 
construction, annual targets for in- 
Lebanon 


Work Permits to Foreigners Increase, 
The Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 


has reported that the number of work 
permits issued to foreigners increased 
from 8,882 in 1966 to 12,883 in the 
first 9 months of 1968, Most of these 
permits were issued to persons from 
other Arab countries: 





1968 
1966 1967 first 9 
months 
Total.eeeee 8,882 11,618 12,883 
Arabs, except 
SyrianSececceee 25327 3,248 3,632 
SyrianS.ecccceee 2,811 3,995 5,813 


AmericanS.cecceece 552 670 447 
OtherSeecccccccece 3,192 3,705 2,991 


The sharp increase in the number of 
work permits issued is more apparent 
than real, Many of those receiving 
their permits have been working in 
Lebanon for a number of years, In June 





1967, the Government warned that for- 
eigners working in the country without 
permits would be expelled, and their 
employers prosecuted for violating de- 
crees passed in October 1964 and August 
1965. Employers have until March 6, 
1969, to report tothe Ministry of Labor 
and Social Affairs any foreigners work- 
ing for them without permits. 

The number of permits issued to Syrians 
is not representative of the number of 
Syrians working inLebanon, An estimated 
250,000 Syrians are in Lebanon, Most of 
them are casual laborers in construction, 
for which work permits arenot required, 
or porters, Since June 1967, however, 
many Syrians also have obtained more 
steady employment in white-collar and 
certain skilled occupations.--U,S, Em- 


bassy, Beirut. 


Saudi Arabia 


Social Security System Expanded in 
the 1960's, The increasing sense of 
social responsibility felt within the 
Saudi Arabian Government is reflected 
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by the growth of its 


social security 
system since its institution in 1962. 
The system has been expanded both in 
program and in funds available for 
assistance, 

The Saudi Social Security Agency, a 
part of the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs, was established in 1962 pri- 
marily to institutionalize aid to or- 
phans, the aged, and the indigent. 
During the past 5 years, payments to 
the families of prisoners andthe chroni- 
cally ill, emergency aid and partial 
compensation to those whose homes or 
businesses have been destroyed or dam- 
aged by natural disasters, and emergency 
aid to poor families on the death of 
the head of the household have been 
added to the program. In a press inter- 
view at the end of 1968, the Director 
General of Social 
146,810 members of 46,993 families were 





receiving aid of various types from the 
Agency's 32 field offices. A doubling 
of the number of field offices in the 
near future also was announced, 

The Agency's revenue comes from two 
sources: Zakah, a religious tithe of 
2 percent of the income of all Saudi 
citizens and companies, and annual allo- 
cations from the national budget. The 


religious tithe, which never has been 
enforced vigorously, produced only 
about US$1.2 million in 1968. Budget 


allocations have risen from about $5.5 
million 5 years ago to over $10 million 
in the 1968 budget. Actual expenditures 
may be considerably more than these 
figures indicate, The Director General, 
in his press interview, stated that the 
Agency had “spent, as of mid-1967, a 
total of Saudi Riyals 117,726,808" 








ivory Coast 


New Minimum Wage Decrees Issued, In 


Security said that (about US$26 million).--U.S. Embassy, 
Jidda, 
AFPRICA 
those who work under’ sharecropping 
contracts. 
Before the new minimum rates were 





September 1968, the Government issued a 
series of decrees that increased minimum 
wage rates for workers in the private 
sector, The increases varied from 6 to 
10 percent for workers in nonagricultural 
activities and from 6to 15.9 percent for 
workers in agriculture. (See table.) 
Within each of these sectors, increases 
varied according to wage category; the 
lowest categories received the largest 
increases, Categories are based pri- 
marily on skill and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, on the length of time in an 
occupation, 

Certain groups of workers were not 
affected by the new rates: Those in 
the civil service; those whose wages 
are regulated by collective contract 
(although the minimums in collective 
contracts must conform to the new rates); 
and those working on coffee and cacao 
plantations, whose wages usually are 
paid in a lump sum at harvest time or 
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announced, the Ivory Coast was divided 
geographically into two wage zones, 
Zone 1 comprised the coastal towns of 
Abidjan, Bingerville, Grand Bassam, and 
Sassandra, and Zone 2 consisted of the 
rest of the country. One purpose of 
increasing the minimums was to eliminate 
the two zones. The zonal differences 
in wages in the agricultural sector, 
however, were found too great to bridge, 
and the two zones were retained. The 
new minimums for agriculture took effect 
in both zones for all agricultural 
workers on July 1, 1968, In the non- 
agricultural sector, zonal variations 
were eliminated. Workers in former 
Zone 2, where lower rates had prevailed, 
attained the new national minimums for 
nonagricultural activities in two steps-- 
the first on April 1 and the’ second on 
September 1, For workers in the former 
Zone 1, the new national minimums were 


effective July 1.--U,S, Embassy, Abidjan. 
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Minimum Daily Wages, Ivory Coast, 1968 


[In CFA francs 1/ | 






















































































Nonagricultural Agricultural 
General Forestry and animal husbandry 
Wage whit Zone 1 Zone 2 
category 2/ Binns cou ml Domestic White- 
collar | |... |Drivers| Service 3/| Blue- | collar Blue- 
workers ne 2 collar work- Drivers] collar 
3 workers ers 3/ workers 
Lecccccscccces 373.12| 10,421] 581.52 8,085 262] 11,868 585 196 
cecccccccccces 437.20} 12,152} 621.68 9,469 352] 13,806 591 264 
Seccccccccccce| 485.68-| 14,971] 681.76 12,049 431} 16,506 682 324 
509.76 
Bo ccccccccccces 581.52- 19,834 715.12 13,798 505- 21 ,689 ee 379- 
621.68 533 401 
Seccccccccccee 738- 24,486 ee 16,000 602- 26,714 -- 452- 
836.40 642 481 
Beccccccccccce 1,132.40 31,827 _ 18,465 764- 35,863 a 574- 
858 644 
JTecccccccceces 1,925.10 38,478 acl 19,516 983 ee “¢ 685 
Agricultural--Con, 
Forestry and 
animal hus- Plantations 4/ 
Wage bandry--con,. 
t 
conagaey 3/ Zone 2--con,. Zone 1 Zone 2 
White B White- Bl White- 
collar lue- collar pan collar 
aeghs Drivers | collar wotk- Drivers |co 4 work- Privers 
ers 3/ workers ers 3/ eens | ets Bi 
Leccccesccccce 8,903 439 229 10,395 510.40 172 7,799 383 
zeccccccccccce 10,354 465 308 12,210} 541.20 231 9,157 406 
Secccesecccces 12,604 511 378 15,180} 598.40 284; 11,385 449 
Bcoccceceecee 16,520 oe 422.40- 20,515 °o 317- 15,389 e@ 
443.55 332.64 
Seccccccccecce 20,335 aaa 510,40 25,300 ©o 383- 18,975 ee 
409,20 
Grccccccececes 26,897 ao 660- 33,550 ee 495- 25,162 7° 
748 561 
Tecccccccccece mi 7 813 ee ee 609.40 *¢ mest 
1/ CFAF245=US$1. 4/ Excludes coffee and cacao plan- 
2/ Categories are based primarily on tations. 
skill and on the length of time in an 
occupation, Source: Journal Officiel (Ivory 


3/ Amounts stated are monthly rates, 





Coast), No. 47, September 18, 1968, 
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Argentina 
Retirement Systems Simplified, Two 
laws (Nos, 18,037 and 18,038) were en- 


acted on December 30, 1968, to improve 
benefits and obtain uniformity in the 
provisions of laws governing the Argen- 
tine pension systems for self-employed 
workers and wage and salary earners. 
The laws became effective January 1, 
1969. 

The new laws require that all workers 
must have at least 30 years of service 
to be eligible for retirement. The 
minimum retirement age, however, differs 
for the self-employed and wage and 
salary earners, For self-employed 
workers, the minimum age was raised to 
65 years for men and 62years for women, 
The minimum ages are 60 years for men 
and 55 years for women who are wage and 
salary workers. 

The average pension will be 70 percent 
of the worker's highest annual salary 
during his last 10 years of employment, 
plus 1 percent forevery year of service 
over 30, A cost-of-living adjustment 
will be made in the pensions on July 1 
of each year, The maximum monthly pen- 
sion was raised from 120,000 to 180,000 
pesos. 

Contributions still are to be paid by 
both the employer and employee, and the 
amount of these payments remains un- 
changed. Most contributions amount to 
20 percent of total wages and salaries-- 
5 percent from the employee and 15 per- 
cent from the employer, The new system 
allows a person to contribute to a fund 
even if he or she is unemployed, House- 
wives, for example, may join the system, 

The law allows retirees receiving a 
pension up to 10,000 pesos to continue 
working until December 31, 1970 (ex- 
tended from December 31, 1968). This 
provision applies to working widows who 
receive their husband's pension. Per- 
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sons with earned income, however, must 
report that they are working before 
May 1, 1969. 

Prior to the passage of the laws in 
December 1968, the Ongafifa Government in 
1967 and 1968 made a number of changes 
in the retirement funds, A most radical 
change was the reduction in 1968 of the 
number of social security funds from 
12 to 13 funds to 3, namely: 


1. The Fund of Industry, Commerce and 
Civil Activities, which combined the 
six previous funds of Banking and In- 
surance and Civil Activities (including 
domestic service, industry, navigation, 
journalism, printing trades, and rural 
work), 

2. The Fund for Personnel of the Gov- 
ernment and Public Services, which com- 
bined three previous funds for personnel 
of the Government, Railroads, and Public 
Services, 

3. The Fund for the Self-employed, 
which combined the three previous funds 
for entrepreneurs, professionals, and 
independent workers, 


Other changes made by the Ongaiifa ad- 
ministration were cancellation of in- 
terest charges and fines owed to the 
funds because of nonpayment of contri- 
butions, provided that past debts were 
consolidated and paid promptly; estab- 
lishment of new controls and severe 
penalties for failing to register and 
to pay contributions promptly in the 
future; abolition of the option to re- 
tire with reduced benefits before reach- 
ing the normal retirement age; and 
authorization of pensions to persons 65 
years of age and over having as little 
as 15 years of service, (See Labor 
Developments Abroad, May 1967, pp. 14-15, 
and July 1967, p. 14.) 

In 1968, the government began to 
process a backlog of applications for 














retirement benefits. Reportedly, all 
outstanding obligations, some of which 
had been pending for years, have been 


paid.--U,S, Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Brazil 


Relations With International Labor 
Organizations Regulated. On March 8, 
1968, President Costa e Silva signed a 
decree regulating all aspects of inter- 
national union affairs in Brazil. The 
decree specifies that Brazilian labor 
unions may not affiliate, enter into 
agreements with, or maintain relations 
with international labor organizations 
unless they have obtained a_ license or 
authorization from the government, It 
also specifies that foreign labor organi- 
zations may not set up any branches or 
representations in Brazil without prior 
license or authorization. The new de- 
cree gave labor organizations currently 
operating inBrazil with the Government's 
permission 30 days to apply for renewal 
of that permission. 

A previously issued decree required 
only that (a) a Brazilian labor union 
had to obtain approval from the Govern- 
ment before formally affiliating with a 
foreign labor organization and (b) a 
foreign union organization had to have 
the Government's permission to operate 
in the country. 

Brazilian labor unions desiring to 
affiliate or enter into agreements with 
international organizations must request 
a license from the President of the Re- 
public through the Regional Labor Dele- 
gate having jurisdiction over the lo- 
ecality where the unions have their 
offices. Accompanying the request must 
be (a) a copy of the union's bylaws in 
the original language and in Portuguese 
and (b) a statement of any conditions 
to which the Brazilian unions bind them- 
selves in order to effect the affilia- 
tion and of the benefits they seek to 
gain from it, 

Foreign labor organizations wishing to 
operate in Brazil must request authori- 
zation by letter to the President of the 
Republic. The request will be processed 
by the national Department of Labor 





after preliminary study has been made 
by the National Security Council. The 
international organizations also must 
submit their bylaws to the Department 
of Labor. Organizations granted authority 
to operate in Brazil must file, in 
February or March of each year, a report 
of their income and expenditures for 
the past year and a statement of their 
budget for the current year. 

Foreign labor organizations are pro- 
hibited from engaging in the following 
activities: Politics; propaganda in- 
compatible with Brazilian interests; 
use of their offices for meetings by 
nonlabor persons or organizations; la- 
bor or service contracts with any Bra- 
zilian public employee or with any 
officers of a Brazilian labor union; loans 
or gifts of goods to any union organi- 
zation or officer in Brazil without 
authorization of the Minister of Labor 
and Social Security; and any economic 
activity. If any of these prohibitions 
is violated, the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security may cancel or suspend 
the operation of the organization. 

The presumable motives of this decree 
are suggested by the report of a Bra- 
zilian congressional committee to in- 
vestigate foreign involvement in Bra- 
zilian labor unions, which was appointed 
before the recent dissolution of the 
legislature by the President. This 
committee found injurious to Brazilian 
national interests the rivalry between 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFIU) and the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
as well as the rivalry between the In- 
ternational Federation of Petroleum and 
Chemical Workers (IFPCW) and the Inter- 
national Federation of Chemical and 
General Workers (ICF), which, according 
to thecommittee report, transport their 
international strife to Brazil. The 
report favored in principle the labor 
training programs supported by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development; 
it recommended, however, that all 
scholarships to labor leaders for foreign 
travel be supervised strictly by the 
Brazilian Government, and that they not 
be allowed to be used in the rivalry 
between international labor organi- 


zations.--U,S, Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
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Mexico 


Manpower Needs Bring Educational Re- 
form, Last year's student riots and the 
approaching termination in 1970 of the 
11-Year Plan have revitalized thinking 
in Mexico on possible educational re- 
forms. Plans under consideration in 
early 1969 would change terminal pro- 
grams from the primary level (6 years 
of schooling) tothe secondary level and 
make them open ended or _ optional, 
Secondary education is the first 3 years 
(beyond primary school) of the inter- 
mediate level. To complete their inter- 
mediate education, students enter either 
the preparatory or vocational level to 
prepare for higher education at the 
National Autonomous University of Mexico 
(UNAM) or the National Polytechnic In- 
stitute (IPN). Under the reform pro- 
posals, more technical competence would 
be imparted at the secondary level. 
Basic sciences and technology, admin- 
istration, and economics would be em- 
phasized to prepare students who drop 
out to enter middle-level technical 
occupations, The trade school system 
would be expanded to provide industrial 
skills to at least 600,000 of the esti- 
mated 4,5 million students who will not 
complete either primary or secondary 
school between 1971 and 1980, If current 
planning is implemented, the training 
program would vary by economic and geo- 
graphic location since skill shortages 
differ widely, particularly between urban 
and rural areas, 

Planning for educational reform is 
essential for Mexico because of the 
youthfulness of its population, the 
limited educational facilities, and the 
manpower requirements of its rapidly 
industrializing economy, The large num- 
bers of students inMexico have strained 
existing educational facilities, par- 
ticularly at the intermediate and higher 
levels. In 1970, half of the population 
(estimated in 1968 at 47 million) will 
be under 14 years of age. 

Mexico's education policy since 1959 
has concentrated on primary education. 
The objective has been to provide room 
in the primary schools forthe estimated 
8 million students wishing to attend by 
1970, The effort to extend primary ed- 
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ucation to all children has been only a 
partial success due to high dropout 
rates, particularly among children in 
rural areas, In 1963, the number of 
rural children who finished the sixth 
year represented only 5.3 percent of 
those who began the first year, The 
corresponding percent forurban children 
was 44.6 percent. 

In spite of the high dropout rate, 
limited facilities prevent large nun- 
bers of primary graduates from acquiring 
an intermediate education. In 1968, 
the vocational schools turned down about 
20,000 students; in 1967, the preparatory 
schools turned down 12,500, or about 40 
percent of the applicants. The average 
retention rate of intermediate schools 
in 1960 was 10 percent, but the rate 
varied among different types of inter- 
mediate schools. Out of every 1,000 
students who enter primary school only 
7 complete their intermediate education, 
Mexico is faced with a surge of secondary 
graduates who cannot be accommodated in 
the second cycle of the intermediate 
level. The implication for Mexico's 
future economic development is serious, 
since Mexico already suffers from a 
shortage of middle-level manpower, 

In 1960, only 4.4 percent of the labor 
force of 11,322,016 were classified as 
professional, technical, and related 
workers and administrative, executive, 
and managerial personnel, compared with 
6.9 percent in Chile, 6.8 percent in 
Venezuela, and 18.7 percent in the 
United States. Another 19 percent were 
craftsmen, production workers, transpor- 
tation workers, and manual laborers (not 
including those in agriculture and 
mining); in Chile, Venezuela, and the 
United States, the corresponding per- 
centages were 29.8, 24.6, and 36, re- 
spectively. General industrial skills 
and middle-level "support" personnel 
for professional occupations, in partic- 
ular, are in short supply. 

The shortage of middle level manpower 
in Mexico can be attributed, in part, 
to the failure of the present vocational 
and preparatory system to develop pro- 
grams geared to the terminal student, 
Professional occupations, and high-level 
technical occupations are considered 
more prestigious and most students who 


























complete their intermediate education 
plan to go on tothe National Autonomous 
University of Mexico or the National 
Polytechnic Institute. Consequently, 
at present not only those who fail to 
complete intermediate school, but also 
many graduates are neither prepared to 





be middle-level technicians nor able to 
go on to more advanced study due to 
limited facilities. One of the princi- 
pal objectives of the current proposals 
is to provide intermediate level students 
with marketable skills.--U,S, Embassy, 


Mexico City. 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR 
STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
cently been published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The report examines how certain foreign countries have 
affecting government-supported on- 
the-job training from the viewpoint of wage and hour 
publication can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Office, Washington, D.C, 20402, for 60 cents a copy. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK 
OF WAGE WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 
IN THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY, 
OCTOBER 1967 





The tables on pages 25 to 30 present 
statistics of average earnings and 
hours of work of wage workers in the 
member countries oi the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) as published by 
the Statistical Office of the EEC, 1/ 
Statistics of hourly earnings have been 
published by the EEC for April and 
October each year since 1964; statistics 
of weekly hours of work have been pub- 
lished for April and October each year 
since 1966, 2/ The data arecollected on 
the basis of the EEC industrial classi- 
fication system 3/ by national surveys 
conducted by each country. In contrast 
to the labor cost statistics published 
in the January 1969 issue of Labor De- 
velopments Abroad, however, the data 
are not collected through a uniform 
questionnaire and therefore are not en- 
tirely comparable among the member coun- 
tries, 





Survey Coverage 


In Germany, the Federal Statistical 
Office collaborates with the Land sta- 
tistical offices to make the survey. 
It covers all wage workers in a sample 
of establishments employing 10 or more 
wage and salary workers in mining and 
manufacturing industries and five or 
more in construction, All establish- 
ments employing 1,000 or more workers 
are included and arepresentative sample 
of establishments employing fewer than 
a thousand workers, the size of the 
sample varying by branch of industry. 
Data are obtained for about 60 percent 
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of all wage workers within the scope of 
the survey. 

In France, the Division of Statistics 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs con- 
ducted the survey. It covers all estab- 
lishments employing more than 50 wage 
and salary workers and a random sample 
(about 35 percent) of establishments em- 
ploying 11 to 50 workers. In _ the con- 
struction industry, a few firms employ- 
ing 6 to 10 workers are also covered. 
All wage workers of surveyed firms are 
included. 

In Belgium, the National Institute of 
Statistics makes the survey, It covers 
all establishments employing 200 or 
more wage workers, but data are not 
furnished for all of their workers; a 





1/ The results for October 1967 were 
published by the Statistical Office of 
the European Communities in Statistical 
Studies and Surveys, No. 4, 1968; the 


results for April 1968 in the same 
series, No. 2, 1968. Results of the 


earlier surveys were published in the 
series Social Statistics. 

2/ For France, the earnings data re- 
fer to the last pay period in March and 
September, For France and Italy, the 
hours data refer to the last week in 
March and September that does not contain 
any holidays. 

3/ “Nomenclature des Industries etab- 
lies dans Les Communautes Europe- 
ennes (N.I.C.E.)" in Statistiques In- 
dustrielles, Statistical Office of the 
European Communities, Brussels, June 
1963. 
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sample of establishments employing 50 
to 199 wage workers, and data are not 
furnished for all their workers; and a 
sample of establishments employing 20 
to 49 wage workers, and data are fur- 
nished for all workers. In _ sectors 
where small enterprises are important, 
some establishments employing 10 to 19 
wage workers also are covered, and data 
for all workers are furnished. 

In Italy, the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security makes the survey which 
covers establishments employing 10 or 
more wage workers in mining and manu- 
facturing industries and five or more 
in construction, For certainactivities, 
establishments employing fewer than 10 
wage workers are included. All wage 
workers of surveyed firms are included, 

In the Netherlands, theCentral Bureau 
of Statistics makes the survey, which 
covers establishments employing 10 or 
more wage and salary workers in mining 
and manufacturing and five or more in 
construction, All establishments em- 
ploying 100 ormore workers are surveyed, 
but data are supplied for only part of 
the workers, Smaller establishments are 
sampled, but all workers in the sample 
establishments are included. The size 
of the sample varies from 4 to 20 per- 
cent, depending on the industry. 

In Luxembourg, the Ministry of Labor 
conducts the survey, which covers es- 
tablishments employing a minimum of 10 
wage workers, 


Definitions 


In general, wage workers are defined 
as all manual workers who have a con- 
tractual relationship with the estab- 
lishment. In addition to production 
workers, they include maintenance work- 
ers, warehousemen, persons in packaging 
and shipping operations, and such work- 
ers as messengers, porters, and chauf- 
feurs. Part-time workers (except in 
Germany), seasonal workers, and minors 
are included, Supervisors, supervising 
foremen, apprentices, and family workers 
are excluded, 


Hourly earnings generally refer to 


gross cash remuneration, before deduc- 
tions 


for taxes and social security, 





paid by the employer during a pay period 
in the month of reference. Pay for time 
not worked is excluded from the earn- 
ings figures for France and Italy but 
included in the earnings figures for 
Germany and the Benelux countries, Their 
exclusion or inclusion has little effect 
on the comparability of the data, how- 
ever, since hourly earnings are computed 
by using the corresponding hours worked 
or hours paid figures. 

The earnings figures forall countries 
include: 


1. Pay for time worked, 
base pay, earnings of pieceworkers, 
overtime pay, and payments for night, 
Sunday, and holiday work. 

2. Cost-of-living allowances. 

3. Premiums and allowances paid 
regularly each pay period, such as (a) 
efficiency and production bonuses; (b) 
premiums and allowances which compen- 
sate for particular conditions under 
which work is performed, including re- 
sponsibility premiums and allowances 
for hard, dirty, or dangerous work; 
and (c) allowances for meals and trans- 
portation. 

4, Call-in pay and other guaranteed 
wage payments. 

5. Family allowances based on collec- 
tive agreements or voluntarily given by 
employers. 


including 


The following payments are excluded 
from the earnings figures for each coun- 
try: Family allowances fixed by law; 
payments inkind; premiums, bonuses, and 
allowances not paid regularly each pay 
period; and reimbursements for expenses, 
such as uniforms, equipment, and travel 
which should be borne by employers. 

Weekly hours represent hours normally 
worked during the course of a week with 
no official holidays, adjusted to in- 
clude overtime hours and to exclude 
hours not worked because of technical 
reasons or a reduction in available 
work, In computing the hours worked 
figures, the following are excluded: 
Workers newly hired, discharged, or who 
resigned during the survey period; 
workers who worked only part time be- 
cause of illness or accident; workers 
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who worked only part time for personal 
reasons; and workers who worked only 
part time because of a labor dispute. 


Data Comparability 


The EEC hours and earnings data are 
quite comparable among the six countries 
for trends over time. They permit the 
relative ranking of industries because 
they use acommon industrial classifica- 
tion system, Absolute comparisons be- 
tween countries should be made cau- 
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tiously, however, due to differences in 


survey coverage, methods, and defini- 
tions. 

The earnings statistics should not be 
used to compare the total incomes of 
workers or the total hourly labor costs 
of employers. Hourly earnings figures 
represent only aproportion of the total 
income and benefits received by workers 
and only a proportion of the total 
hourly labor costs of employers. These 
proportions vary from country to coun- 


try. 






























































in Belgium. Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Hours of Wage Workers, by Industry Group, 1964-67 
i- 
be Average hourly earnings in francs 1/ ete Gate 
of Industry grou 
~~ apne Apr. | Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Apr. October 1967 Apr. | Apr. | Oct. 
es 1964 1964 1966 1966 1967 Total | Males| Females 1966 1967 1967 
al 
rs All industries........... | 40.22] 42.20] 47.83 | 50.01] 51.87] 52.84] 56.42) 37.67 |(2/) | 43.9 | 43.8 
al Mining and quarrying...........+ | 49.80] 51.83] 56.97 | 59.68] 61.45] 62.97] 62.97 -- |46.2 | 40.5 | 42.0 
Solid fuels...... Sesecesooes «++ | 50.55] 52.56] 59.46 | 60.54] 62.53 | 64.14] 64.14 -- | (3/) | 39.6] 41.4 
se o_O ere -- | 50.59] 52.62] 59.46] 60.57] 62.48] 64.11] 64.11 -- |(3/) | 39.5] 41.3 
n- Metal mining.......seseeeseees -- - -- -- -- -- =: -- | (3/) ae -- 
TEON OFOBeccccccccccsccecs + -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- | (3/) -- -- 
Crude petroleum and natural 
EE Eee et A -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- |(3/) -- -- 
Construction materials........ | 42.34] 44.59] 51.35] 53.13] 53.22] 54.01] 54.01 -- |}46.4 |) 47.4] 46.7 
Other minerals and peat....... -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - -- 
Manufacturing.......... eeeerense 38.96 | 40.74) 46.61 | 48.58} 50.42] 51.36} 55.92) 37.67 | (2/) 43.9 | 43.7 
Vegetable and animal fats 
and O116......eeeeeeeeeeee | 37-66] 41.34) 45.54] 48.32] 52.46] 53.42] 54.85) 35.09 | 45.1 | 44.5 | 44.3 
Food productS.....+-+esee0+ eees | 34.79] 37.09] 42.53 | 43.47] 44.22) 45.59) 49.15) 35.09 | 45.4 | 45.4] 44.8 
BeVeTages....scseesseceeees eee | 36.23) 39.59] 45.87] 47.77] 48.75] 50.56) 51.18) 41.05 | 46.3 | 45.4] 45.2 
TOHHOEO sc os cccccccoscceee eeees | 30.49] 33.50] 39.31] 41.06] 43.34] 43.60] 52.98) 40.58 | 45.1 | 44.3 | 43.2 
Textiles...... eccceee eeeeeseee | 33.63] 34.61] 39.82] 41.83] 43.57] 44.32] 49.89] 37.58 | 44.2 | 42.1 | 42.8 
Weak. cccccccacvccs oteses eee | C37) | G3) | GBA) | 43.04] 44.48] 45.28) 50.68) 39.04 | (3/) | 38.5 | 43.9 
COCTON. -cccccccrcccccccees «- | G3) (3/) (3/) 43.88 | 46.01] 46.82] 50.93} 39.40 | (3/) 43.3 43.0 
Footwear, apparel, and other 
textile products...... eeee | 27.36] 28.98] 34.83 | 35.97] 37.29] 37.66) 48.86) 35.32 | 44.5 | 42.0 | 42.0 
FOOCWOREs cc ccccccccccceccece (3/) | G3) (3/) | 43.47] 43.76] 45.14] 50.86) 41.77 | (3/) 41.9 | 43.0 
Wood and cork.......+.++ eeeeee | 35.02] 37.01] 42.16] 44.71] 46.48] 48.00] 48.78) 41.55 | 44.6 | 45.2 | 45.2 
Wood furniture........eeeeeee: 37.91] 40.65] 45.78] 46.75| 48.77] 49.18] 49.69} 43.51 |45.4 | 44.1 | 43.9 
Paper and paper products...... 38.86 | 39.61] 48.25] 47.88] 50.54] 50.88] 56.17] 37.38 | 45.4) 44.6) 44.1 
Printing and publishing....... 41.43] 43.96) 51.27] 52.17] 55.15] 56.79] 61.39) 35.30 | 43.4 | 42.7 | 42.5 
LOGURRE oc ccccccsecccedsccceces 32.22] 33.97] 40.21] 40.77] 42.78] 43.38] 48.53) 35.49 | 45.5 | 44.9 | 44.5 
Rubber, plastics, and arti- 
ficial and synthetic 
LiberS..ccccccccccescesees| 38.19] 40.29] 46.15] 48.49] 49.93] 51.42] 54.34) 41.55 145.2] 45.3 | 45.0 
Rubber and asbestos.........., (3/) | (3/) | (3/) | 50.26] 50.99) 53.14) 54.88) 44.43 | (3/) 44.3 | 45.2 
Plastic materials........... (3/) (3/) (3/) 42.63] 43.97] 43.87] 47.54) 35.59 | (3/) 46.6 | 45.3 
Artificial and synthetic 
SERED ccc cccccccosccccece (3/) | (3) | G3/) | 54.04] 57.12] 59.78] 63.30) 49.16 | (3/) 45.0 | 44.0 
Chemicals and chemical 
PONCE. ccc cccccccccccccs 41.23] 44.43] 52.60] 56.32] 58.05] 59.59] 63.71) 41.87 | 43.1] 45.0] 45.3 
Basic chemicals..........++. (3/) | (3/) | (3/) | 58.40] 61.90] 63.40} 63.90) 43.51 | (3/) | 45.3 | 46.3 
Petroleum products...... eeeeee | 61.39] 62.88) 78.44] 78.36) 81.35} 85.10] 85.10 -- | 42.3 41.4 40.6 
Nonmetallic mineral products.. | 40.19] 42.55] 48.63] 50.98] 52.18] 53.46] 55.11) 38.65 |45.4] 45.2] 43.8 
GAROB ccciccccccccescceccceses (3/) | G3) (3/) | 48.17] 49.40] 49.98] 52.33] 35.83 | (3/) | 45.4] 44.2 
GRE enccwanneconesececoss (3/) | (37) | G3) | 62.12] 64.96) 65.35) 65.35 -- | (3/) | 47.2] 47.5 
Primary metal industries...... 49.85] 52.08] 57.69] 59.55] 61.23] 62.98] 63.48) 41.49 | (2/) | 45.0] 44.4 
Iron and steel..........+.- -| (3 | Gn” | GP”) 62.57] 64.24] 66.33] 66.63] 38.79 | (3/) 45.2 | 44.4 
Nonferrous metals........... (3/) (3/) (3/) 56.69] 58.56] 60.54] 61.60} 41.01 | (3/) 44.9 45.0 
FoundriesS.......seseee5 eeeee | GO | GD | GP 52.72] 54.25] 54.83] 55.25) 44.13 | (3/) 44.4 | 44.0 
Metal products.......sseeeee- - | 42.06) 43.37) 47.44) 49.44) 51.53] 52.12] 54.60) 38.69 / 45.1) 43.4] 43.0 
Structural metal products...} (3/) | (3/) (3/) | 51.58] 55.82] 57.12] 57.32} (3/) | (3/) 45.0] 45.2 
Nonelectrical machinery....... 43.73} 45.23] 49.70] 52.22] 54.96] 56.20) 56.95) 41.26/45.2| 44.3 | 43.8 
Farm machinery and tractors. | (3/) | (3/) (3/) | 58.22] 59.23] 60.24) 60.35) (3/) | (3/) | 43.7 | 43.8 
Machine tools and 
accessories..........- -+e | G3) | GP” (3/) | 55.68] 59.82] 60.38] 61.10) (3/) | (3/) 44.7 | 44.8 
Electrical machinery and 
APPATACUSccccccceseseseses 38.85 39.97 46.55 48.80 51.50 51.19 55.87 41.50 45.6 44.9 44,4 
Transportation equipment....ee) 47.02] 48.55] 54.65} 56,34] 59.21] 59,53] 60.05} 43.78) 44,3] 43.6] 44,1 
Shipbuilding...secscseseseee| (3/) | (3/) | (3/) | 59,99] 63.35] 62,06] 62.18 (3/) | (3/)] 45,3] 44.4 
Automobile industry scceccece (3/) (3/) (3/) 59.58] 62.91] 64.43) 65.03 48.95 (3/) 41.7 43.4 
Aircraft ANdUBETY ccccceccese (3/) (3/) (3/) 56.85] 58.76} 59.55} 60.14 (3/) (3/) 44,3 45.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries cccccccccescscess 32.40 33.99 38.51 41,12 41.63 42.56 43.37 37.71 41.2 41.1 41.4 
Construction and civil engi- 
NECTINGeccccccvesccssesere 40,97 43.75 48,60 52.82 54.794 55.71 (3/) (3/) 45.2 45,0 44,7 
l/ Par value exchange rate: US$1=50 Belgian 4/ Quarterly earnings data covering April-June and 
francs, October-December, Excludes family allowances based 
2/ Excludes iron and steel industry. on collective agreements or voluntarily given by 
3/ Not available. employers. 
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France. Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Hours of Wage Workers, by Industry Group, 1964-67 





Average hourly earnings in francs 1/ 


weekly hours 


Average 





September 1967 









































Ind Mar. Sept.| Mar. Sept. Apr. | Apr. Oct. 
a ae 1964 | 1964 | 1966 | 1966 1966 | 1967 | 1967 
Total | Males 
All industries............ 3.46 | 3.56 | 3.84 | 3.97 4.23] 4.46 46.6 | 46.4 46.7 
Mining and quarrying...........- - | 4.04 4.13 4.40 4.53 4.70 4.70 44.0 | 43.3 45.8 
Solid fuels. .ccccccccccccccese 4.06 4.13 4.42 4.50 4.64 4.64 42.2 | 41.3 44.3 
Gel WR BF oo dice cccsccccc< 4.06 | 4.13 | 4.42 | 4.50 4.64] 4.64 42.2 | 41.3 44.3 
Motal mining... cccosecccccccese 5.29 | 5.39 | 5.53 | 5.87 6.06} 6.06 (3/)} (3/) (3/) 
TEOM OFS. cecsccccccccccecs 5.29 | 5.39 | 5.53 | 5.87 6.06| 6.06 (34) (3/) (3/) 
Crude petroleum and natural 
BOBeccsccese TTTTICTITT Tee 4.73 | 4.69 | 5.66 | 5.94 G3/)}| Gy) 47.5 | 47.3 47.3 
Construction materials...... -- | 3.34.] 3.45 3.72 3.95 4.20; 4.20 50.7 | 50.3 50.3 
Other minerals and peat....... 2.97 | 3.21 | 3.48 | 3.70 3.75} 3.75 47.5] 47.2 51.0 
Manufacturing........... ceecccoe 3.42 | 3.49 | 3.78 | 3.91 4.18] 4.50) 45.8 | 45.7 45.7 
Vegetable and animal fats and e 
GELS. ccccccccccccscceccces 3.53 3.61 3.90 3.98 4.43 4,63 47.3 | 47.0 47.6 
Food product8......ccscccesees 3.06 | 3.21 | 3.43 | 3.60 3.84) 4.12 46.5 | 46.8 48.3 
ER ddc od daddne iseces clea 3.31 | 3.41 | 3.70 | 3.87 4.15] 4.23 45.3 | 45.3 46.3 
Din dve on énécuh tveseeadiic (3A] (3/)} (/y] (34 GA} (3/) 44.9] 45.0 | 45.2 
Textiles.......see. ecccccceses 2.81 | 2.83 | 3.07 | 3.12 3.37] 3.67 43.4 | 42.3 41.8 
ee ee aieidgie dindiiasiie (3/)} (34)] G7] GA 3.40] 3.68 (3/)} 41.9 | 421.2 
SE, Stvahdekdninntiedbe dbite G/)| GA] GB/)| GA 3.26] 3.48 (3/4) 42.0 | 41.1 
Footwear, apparel, and other 
textile products.......... 2.89 2.91 3.17 3.30 3.48 3.95 42.5} 42.5 41.9 
POOCWORS so cccccccccccccoce ee (3/)}  (3/) (3/) (34 3.40] 3.75 (3/)| 43.7 43.4 
Wood and COrk.....sseeeeeeeees 2.98 | 3.07 | 3.29 | 3.46 3.62] 3.74 (3/)} 47.5 47.6 
Wood furniture.......-eeeeeeee 3.16 | 3.23 | 3.55 | 3.72 3.89} 3.99 47.1] 48.2 48.4 
Paper and paper products...... 3.25 | 3.27 | 3.58 | 3.75 4.00} 4.40 46.2 | 46.4 46.3 
Printing and publishing....... 4.83 | 4.86 | 5.40 | 5.57 6.07] 6.80 43.9 | 44.5 44.0 
WOGUROE sade cecccccesccccccdce 2.96 | 3.12 | 3.35 | 3.44 3.67] 3.96 44.7 | 44.5 44.5 
Rubber, plastics, and arti- 
ficial and synthetic 
SLbOEH ec cccccccccccccvccse 3.43 3.42 3.75 3.85 4.13 4.51 46.1) 45.8 45.7 
Rubber and asbestos......... (3/)| (3/) (3/) (3) 4.18] 4.44 (3/)| 46.4 46.1 
Plastic materials........... (3/)} (3/4) (3/) (3A 4.21] 4.46 (3/)} 46.0 46.2 
Artificial and synthetic 
en (3/) (3/) (3/) GA 3.98 4.40) (3/) 42.7 42.9 
Chemicals and chemical 
PECGRSES so co veccccvccccces 3.86 | 3.94 | 4.29 | 4.41 4.81] 5.13 45.1 | 45.0 44.8 
Basic chemicals........... --| GA) GAT G/T] €34 5.11] 5.32 (3/)} 46.0 45.8 
Petroleum products..........%. 4.97 | 5.25 | 5.87 | 5.99 6.49] 6.49 45.0] 45.4 44.6 
Nonmetallic mineral products... | 3.48 | 3.55 | 3.84 | 3.97 4,23 | 4.42 47.0 | 46.6 47.0 
GORND cece cccctevies peveveves G/)} GAT GAT (3A 4.48] 4.76 (3/)| 45.3 45.5 
CW. x bende sn dvdcces pee G/)} GP] B/)]| Ga 3 (3/)} (3/) (3/)} (3/) (3/) 
Primary metal industries......| 3.59 | 3.69 | 3.92 | 4.07 | 4. 4.27| 4.32 47.0] 47.1 47.0 
eer G/)} 4] (34) (34 | 4. 4.22] 4.27 (3/) 47.5 47.3 
Nonferrous metals........... G/)} (341 (34 (34 | 4. 4.54] 4.64 (3/) 47.5 47.7 
Foundries....cscccccsecce eee G/)| (4 GA) (34 | 4. 4.23] 4.28 (3/) 45.7 45.9 
Metal productS.........eeeeees 3.42 | 3.51 | 3.79 | 3.96 | 4. 4.17] 4.29 47.5 | 47.6 47.5 
Structural metal products... | 3.29 | 3.43 | 3.59 | 3.82 | 3. 4.04] 4.04 (3/9 (3/) | 49.6 
Nonelectrical machinery....... 3.84 | 3.94 | 4.24 | 4.41 | 4. 4.74] 4.80) 46.6 | 47.2 46.4 
Farm machinery and tractors. (3/) (3/) (3/) (34 | 4. 4.41 4.45 (3/)} 46.4 42.7 
Machine tools and acces- 
COPLES sc cc cccccccccvcccces 3/)} (3/) (3/) (34 | 4. 4.79] 4.85 (3/ 48.0 47.4 
Electrical machinery and 
QURRBREUS < cvcccccccescces - | 3.66 | 3.67 | 4.07 | 4.26 | 4, 4.55] 4.82 46.6 | 46.2 46.1 
Transportation equipment......| 3.95 | 4.06 | 4.40 | 4.51 | 4. 4.87} 4.97 47.2} 47.1 46.9 
Shipbuilding........ cccccses /)} (3/) (3/) (34 | 4. 4.73] 4.75 (3/} 48.6 48.5 
Automobile industry......... G/) G4] GA! Gals. 5.11] 5.17 (3/} 46.7 | 46.5 
Aircraft industry........... G/)} G4] GAIT Gals. 5.64] 5.73 (3/} 46.9 | 47.1 
Miscellaneous manutacturing... 
SmGuSSELES.cccccccccescecs 3.57 | 3.63 | 3.99 | 4.12 4.35| 4.87 45.8} 46.0 45.8 
Construction and civil 
engineering........+++++6- 3.40 | 3.58 | 3.85 | 3.98 4.24] 4.2 50.0} 49.6 50.2 





1/ Par value exchange rate: US$1=4.937 French francs. 


2/ Quarterly earnings data covering April-June and 
October-December, Excludes family allowances based 
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on collective agreements or voluntarily given by 


employers. 
3B/ Not available, 



































Italy. Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Hours of Wage Workers, by Industry Group, 1964-67 
Average 
Average hourly earnings in lire 1/ undhie lness 
Sacemtey Gratp Apr. Oct. Apr. Oct. Apr. October 1967 Mar, | Mar. Sept. 
1964 | 1964 | 1966 1966} 1967 Total | Males [Females 1966 |1967 2/| 1967 
All industries......... 356 385 422 421 447 442! 471 348 (4A) 44.0 44.6 
Mining and quarrying........ eee 401 420 482 484 504 509; 510 379 (4A) 40.0 43.0 
EN hin bank dsdk vee dan 460 | 470 | 604 687} 696] 712] 712 -- | (4A}] 42.0 | 42.0 
Coal mining 3/.......+-005. 379 404 499 896 937 944) 944 Sed (4A) 42.8 42.0 
Metal mining......... eecccece 463 495 553 527 528 561} 561 -- ( 4A} 40.0 42.5 
RWOR OFOBe<ccvccccccscceses 417 452 483 478 505 520 | 520 -- (4A} 41.7 43.5 
Crude petroleum and natural 
GOB ec cccccccccccsccescces 572 598 762 758 778 734 | 735 (49) (4A 42.6 43.6 
Construction materials....... 334 343 378 373 398 395 | 395 340 ( 4A} 44.0 44.9 
Other minerals and peat...... 402 425 501 500 541 535 | 537 348 (4/| 40.0 42.2 
Manufacturing......sseseeeeeess 352 373 417 415 443 438 | 472 348 ( 4A} 44.0 44.7 
Vegetable and animal fats 
Omd C£1e...cccccccccccces 323 334 399 391 411 419 | 425 (44| (4A) 45.7 45.9 
Food products..... ecesececese 352 358 402 404 421 424 | 459 354 (4/| 44.0 45.7 
Beverages..........- Poccaceee 352 366 441 420 443 448 | 466 383 (4/] 44.0 45.1 
Tobacco 5/....... coacescece 285 332 330 563 500 617 | 665 592 (4/| 40.0 42.1 
Textiles....ccccesee ececccces 291 311 345 348 359 368 | 415 341 (4/)| 44.0 44.4 
Wool..... O6ececsodsases Cove (44 (44 | (4A 392 398 412 | 433 390 (4/| 44.0 44.4 
GECCOR. cc cccccccsccccs (4/4 (4/4 (4/4 350 351 368 | 404 350 (4/| 44.0 44.3 
Footwear, apparel, and other 
textile products....... ee 258 268 309 302 345 313 | 351 300 (4/| 40.0 43.6 
Footwear........ eeeeccecees (4/) (44 | (44 305 315 313 | 351 300 (4/)| 40.0 43.0 
Wood and cork........... eevee 268 279 322 327 333 333 | 347 296 (4/} 44.0 44.8 
Wood furniture........ eeccces 279 287 329 333 346 344 | 352 300 (4/)| 44.0 44.7 
Paper and paper products..... 373 380 438 430 447 473 | 510 377 (4/)| 44.0 44.0 
Printing and publishing...... 494 532 593 618 684 672 | 738 451 (4/)| 40.0 42.0 
Leather....cecsscvces eececece 296 301 373 335 352 349 | 381 302 (4/)| 44.0 44.6 
Rubber, plastics, and arti- 
ficial and synthetic 
PAbSTR. ccc ccccccsves eevee 397 408 448 447 460 456 | 489 375 (4/)| 44.0 45.4 
Rubber and asbestos........ | ¢4/) | (4/) | (4/9 482 | 493 | 488 | 523 386 | (4/)/44.0 | 45.8 
Plastic materials....... ee (4/) (4/) (4/) 373 392 385 | 418 328 (4/)| 44.0 45.4 
Artificial and synthetic 
CENSUS cc cecccecace eeveuss (4/) (4/) (4/) 459 472 472 492 417 (4/)| 40.0 44.3 
Chemicals and chemical 
PTOGUCES...ccccccccccces 368 395 445 439 469 467 | 493 370 (4/)| 44.0 44.5 
Basic chemicals........... (4/) (4/) (4/) 461 501 491 | 502 351 (4/)| 44.0 44.7 
Petroleum products........ ° 554 562 638 632 668 665 666 (4/) (4/) | 40.0 42.9 
Nonmetallic mineral products. 325 351 382 381 397 398 | 405 343 (4/)| 44.0 45.2 
Meee ecusesccwons stenvus (4/) (4/) (4/) 419 442 435 | 450 318 (4/)| 44.0 44.9 
Cement..... Scccscncosce eee (4/) | (4/) | (4/) (4/)| 489 475 | 475 408 (4/)| 44.0 43.9 
Primary metal industries..... 424 446 510 482 534 507 | 512 375 (4/) | 44.0 45.3 
Been ens steel... ccccccccces (4/) | (4/) | (4/4) 499 570 528 | 530 393 (4/)| 44.0 44.9 
Nonferrous metals.......... (4/) | (4/) | (4/) 451 481 482 | 495 347 (4/) | 44.0 45.6 
Foundries....... eeeees eee (4/) | (4/) | (4/) 461 481 477 | 481 386 (4/) | 44.0 45.6 
Metal products.......... eveve 312 343 397 393 421 418 | 432 340 (4/) | 44.0 44.9 
Structural metal products. ° (4/) | 370 (4/) 393 415 416 | 419 336 (4/) [44.4 45.0 
Nonelectrical machinery...... 380 406 451 459 489 482 | 487 425 (4/) | 44.0 45.0 
Farm machinery and 
CERCEOTS. cccccccccece eee (4/) (4/) (4/) 434 423 431 | 432 362 (4/) | 44.0 44.4 
Machine tools and 
accessories.......... . (4/) | (4/) | (4/) 471 502 500 | 504 378 (4/) [44.0 45.4 
Electrical machinery and 
QPPOTACUS. oc cccccccece eee 362 383 340 424 447 441 | 471 383 (4/) [44.0 44.9 
Transportation equipment..... 439 463 510 510 536 532 | 536 410 (4/) | 44.0 44.3 
Shipbuilding........... cove (4/) | (4/) | (4) 448 474 490 | 491 365 (4/)}44.0 45.9 
Automobile industry........ (4/) | (47) | 4/) (4/)| 593 591 | 592 528 (4/) | 44.0 43.3 
Aircraft industry........ oe (4/) | (4/) | G/) 570 596 604 | 606 454 (4/)|40.0 42.9 
Miscellaneous ee 
SeOuSCT8OSs .cccccvccce ° 310 319 361 356 374 374 | 417 318 (4/) |44.0 44.6 
Construction and civil engi- 
MOOTENBe cc cccccccces eocce 425 433 444 447 468 462 | 462 (4/) | (4/)}40.0 44.0 






































1/ Par value exchange rate: 


US$1=625 lire, 


2/ March 1967 data are from a pilot survey and are 
not entirely comparable with the September 1967 data. 
3/ Quarterly earnings data covering April-June and 
family allowances 


October-December. Excludes 


based 





on collective 


employers. 


4/ Not available. 
5/ Sample design for earnings data revised in 


October 1966. 


agreements or voluntarily given by 
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Luxembourg. 


Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Hours of Wage Workers, by Industry Group, 1964-67 














Average hourly earnings in francs 1/ A oor — oll 
industry group Apr. Oct. Apr. Oct. Apr. Gauter 1087 Apr. Apr. Oct. 
1964 1964 1966 1966 1967 1966 1967 1967 
Total | Males} Females 
All industries....... sees | 57.02] 57.06] 62.27] 64.42] 64.10] 64.94] 66.05) 38.09 (2/)| 46.1 | 45.7 
Mining and quarrying..........+ | 61.25} 61.85] 68.13] 72.80) 72.95] 72.39 | 72.39 --| 43.8 | 41.7 | 42.6 
Solid fuelsS...ccccsccccsccees -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- ee °° 
Coal mining.....+scecseesees -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Metal mining.......seeeeeeee* | 64.27] 64.40] 75.72] 79.64) 79.42] 78.60 | 78.60 --| 41.8 | 40,0 | 40.6 
ITOM OTES.seeeeeees eesecess | 64.27] 65.40] 75.72] 79.64] 79.42] 78.60 | 78.60 --| 41.8 | 40.0 | 40.6 
Crude petroleum and natural 
BOS cccccccccsesccccccccces -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Construction materials......- 45.80] 44.51] 49.45] 52.57] 52.36) 53.29 | 53.29 --| 50.1 52.5 51.0 
Other minerals and peat.....-. -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- (3/) G/) (3/) 
Manufacturing......seeeeseesees | 57-79] 58.10} 64.08] 66.73] 67.14] 67.66 | 69.26) 38.09 (2/)| 43.7 | 43.9 
Vegetable and animal fats 
ANd OL118..cccccccccccccce -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Food products......++. eecccce 37.39} 39.45] 45.65| 45.08) 45.96/) 46.08 | 49.47) 31.40) 50.5 47.8 49.7 
BEVETAZeS.cccsccccccsccccsese 44.49) 43.62) 52.16] 51.92] 52.01} 53.83 | 55.14) 34.23] 47.4 | 47.1 | 48.5 
Tobacc0...cccccccccccccce eeeee | 33.28] 37.83] 42.13] 45.82] 46.13 | 46.97 | 57.24) 37.37] 45.5 | 46.5 | 46.3 
Textiles. .ccccccccccccccccece (34, CAI GAL (34 (3/}) (3/9) G3) | C3) | 46.9 | 46.2 | 48.4 
WOOL]. cccccccccce coccccee eee (3/) (3/) G3/ (3/ G/ (3/y (3) (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 
COBEON. coccccccccccccccsese (3/) (3) (3/4 (3A) (3/) (3/y G3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Footwear, apparel, and 
other textile products... 24.22] 25.60] 29.91] 29.31] 30.76] 32.09 | 47.19} 29.96) 43.0 | 40.6 42.3 
FOOCCWORE cc cccccccccececcccs (3/ (3/) 3) (3A) G/ (3/9 GA | GP” (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Wood and COrk....sseseceeeees (3/) 37.75 | 42.38} 43.91] 43.18] 43.68 | 45.67) 35.75) 46.5 | 47.6 | 49.4 
Wood furniture......seeeeeees 39.02] 43.90] 50.01] 51.22] 53.23] 56.27 | 56.27 --| 50.1 | 50.5 | 48.7 
Paper and paper products..... -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Printing and publishing...... 48.59| 50.14] 59.13] 56.83] 57.96] 59.77 | 62.43) 32.85] 43.8 | 44.1 | 44.0 
SEES inecettee coun peeendoee G/y 3A GAL OA COA GP | OG G/)| GA] G/ 
Rubber, plastics, and arti- 
ficial and synthetic 
Fibers. .cececececccecsees | 49.34] 52.13] 58.70] 64.64] 66.42] 66.17 | 66.57] 59.57] 47.2 | 44.9 | 46.5 
Rubber and asbestos........ -- -- -- -- -- -- -- --| (39) G/! (3/) 
Plastic materials.........-. (3/) (3+ (3/)| 58.29] 61.40] 58.31 | 59.73] 36.55} (3/)] 47.2 | 47.4 
Artificial and synthetic 
Eiders. cesccccccccees eee (3/} (3+ (34) 3h (3/y) 637 G3) | GP) (3/)} G/)| GG) 
Chemicals and chemical 
PTOGUCES. cccccccccccccecs 34.26] 39.12] 48.33] 48.71] 48.39] 50.70 | 53.23] 37.15] 48.4 | 46.9 | 47.4 
Basic chemicals......... si 3/} 3h) GA OBA OA OBA GG! Gn | BA] GA] GA 
Petroleum productS....ssseees -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Nonmetallic mineral products. 43.93] 46.77] 52.62] 53.07] 55.70] 56.41 | 59.35) 42.33] 47.0 | 46.3 | 46.4 
GClaSS.ccccccccccce cocceccce -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Snnenhiatcdtiemnnsuhe G/j hl GA OBAl BN BA GI] Gn | Bh] SY 634 
Primary metal industries.....| 61.79] 63.08] 70.88] 73.18] 72.71] 73.79 | 74.11] 39.87] (2/)| 42.8 | 42.6 
Iron and steel..... geeceotde (3A) (3/ (34 (3/)| 72.88] 73.99 | 74.31] 39.82 (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Nonferrous metals.......... -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Foundries.....eseeees wusibae (3/} (3+}] 3A} 49.85] 50.93] 48.76 | 48.76 --| (3/)| 48.1 | 49.0 
Metal products......sseeseees | 47.55] 42.94] 47.61] 50.30] 50.40] 50.64 | 50.94) 27.05) 49.7 | 48.8 | 49.1 
Structural metal products.. (3A) (3/4 (3/)| 50.84] 50.71] 51.96 | 51.96 -- (3/)| 49.7 50.3 
Nonelectrical machinery...... 45.10] 48.39] 52.69] 55.03] 55.89] 56.01 | 56.31} 43.80) 47.9 47.6 46.2 
Farm machinery and 
CKACCOTS.coccccccccsccecs GA; (3+ (3A) (3) (3/y) (3/9 G3) | GP) (3/)| (3/)| (3/4) 
Machine tools and 
ACCESSOTIECS.....eeeeeeees (3/) (3) (3) (34 (3/) (3/)) G3) (3/) (3/)} (3/4) (3/) 
Electrical machinery and 
APPATACUS..ceeeseeesesers (3/)} 39.43 | 44.67] 48.47] 50.38] 52.07 | 53.11) 39.84) 45.5 48.2 51.3 
Transportation equipment..... -- -- | 49.09] 45.27] 47.76] 46.22 | 46.30) (3/) | 46.9 | 45.3 | 46.1 
Shipbuilding............++- -- _ -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Automobile industry........ -- -- -- -- -- -- -- oe -- -- -- 
Aircraft industry.......... -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industriesS....ccccccceece (3+ (3+ (3) (34 (3/ (3/y, G3) (3/) (37) (3/) (3/) 
Construction and civil engi- 
MNECTING..ceee-eeeeeceeees | 41.58) 45.64] 48.81] 50.57] 49.93] 51.23 | 51.23 -- | 55.6 | 54.9 | 52.3 






































1/ Par value exchange rate: 
francs. 
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U.S.$1=50 Luxembourg 


2/ Excludes iron and steel industry 
3/ Not available. 
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67 Netherlands. Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Hours of Wage Workers, by Industry Group, 1964-67 
74 Average hourly earnings in guilders 1/ Average 
= weekly hours 
Industry group 
i? Apr. Oct. Apr. | Oct. Apr. October 1967 Apr. Apr. | Oct. 
te. 1964 1964 1966 1966 1967 | Total} Males | Females} 1966 1967 | 1967 
967 All industries.......... -. | 2.77 | 2.87 | 3.30 | 3.41 | 3.55] 3.65] 3.86] 2.21] 45.7] 45.2] 45.2 
— Mining and quarrying...........- 3.80 3.87 | 4.34 | 4.46 | 4.65] 4.69] 4.69 (3/)| 43.2 | 43.1] 43.1 
i. ES ep eae 3.90 | 3.97 | 4.40 | 4.57 | 4.76] 4.78] (3/) (3/)] 41.9 | 41.8] 41.7 
‘ OE RN EF ciccavsvensees 3.90 3.97 | 4.46 | 4.57 | 4.76] 4.79 (3/) (3/)) (3/)) (34) 034 
«6 Metal mining......ccccccccsces -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
eon THOM OFOB..ccccccccccecs eoee -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
oF Crude petroleum and naturel 
6 Ss ciieeahcobedhnds bonnet (3/)} (34) 630] GA] GAL GB4l GAL GA BAI BA Gh 
-6 Construction materials........ 2.88 | 2.86 | 3.18 | 3.35 | 3.57] 3.60] 3.69 - | Gl GAL GA 
Other minerals and peat..... +. | 2.79 2.98 | 3.29 | 3.45 | 3.66] 3.65] 3.74 (3/)| 47.7 | 47.6] 47.8 
a Mamufecturing. ..cccccccccccceces 2.63 2.73 | 3.14 | 3.25 | 3.39] 3.51] 3.75 2.21 | 45.7 | 45.1] 45.1 
-0 Vegetable and animal fats 
3/) SD OONRey 60 cviccessccses 3.12 | 3.18 | 3.62 | 3.80 | 3.96] 4.13] 4.15 (3/)| 45.2 | 44.9 | 44.7 
“9 Food products......sseeeeesees 2.51 2.68 | 3.03 | 3.25 | 3.30] 3.44] 3.65 2.25 | 46.9 | 46.4] 47.7 
DOURTRROS s occ cccccccsecesccccs 2.75 2.85 | 3.21 | 3.32 | 3.56] 3.64) 3.71 (3/)| 47.5 | 47.0 | 46.6 
en yp EPP rr rrrrrrrrr rrr rrr 2.39 2.49 2.82 2.86 3.00 3.06 3.32 2.52 | 44.8 45.5 145.5 
7 TREELES. cc ccccccccevecscoeses 2.46 2.54 | 2.94 | 3.02 | 3.23] 3.24] 3.65 2.17 | 45.1 | 42.8 | 44.0 
“5 vscaseute Sendenidever -- | (37)| GAT (34 | 3.11 | 3.27] 3.28] 3.54] 2.21] | 42.1 | 43.6 
m ae eae oe a aie (3/) GA| (34 | 3.18 | 3.43] 3.46] 3.72 2.31 | (/)| 41.0] 43.7 
F Footwear, apparel, and other 
/) textile products.......... 1.79 1.85 | 2.14 | 2.246 | 2.33] 2.41] 3.25 2.01 | 45.3 | 43.8 | 44.3 
a/) PER vc acdccccossccenpaes (3/) (3) | (3/4 | 2.75 | 2.86] 2.90] 3.14] 2.05] (3/)| 44.4] 44.9 
Wood and COrk.....cececeeceees 2.58 2.69 3.14 3.17 3.32 3.40 3.43 (3/)| 49.9 45.9 | 46.0 
3 Wood furniture.......eeeeeeeee 2.55 2.63 | 3.20 | 3.24 | 3.31] 3.39] 3.40 (3/)| 46.1 | 45.4 | 46.1 
/) Paper and paper products...... 2.78 2.87 3.29 3.48 3.57 3.73 3.90 2.33 | 45.8 | 45.9 | 44.9 
4 Printing and publishing....... 2.86 2.92 3.33 3.51 3.64 3.77 3.96 2.37 | 46.1 45.3 | 45.1 
7 LOBOROE ec ccc cccccccccccccceses 2.34 2.41 2.78 2.87 2.99 3.02 3.29 1.96 | 45.6 45.8 | 47.2 
i) Rubber, plastics, and arti- 
0 ticial and synthetic 
/) SEROES . ccc cccccccccccccece 2.88 3.00 3.46 3.53 3.77 3.82 3.97 2.29 | 45.2 44.7 | 44.7 
Rubber and asbestos......... (3/) G/)) (3/) | 3.44 | 3.67 | 3.66] 3.83 2.26 | (3/) 44.8 | 45.6 
Plastic materials........... (3/) G/)) (3/) (3/)} (3/)) =) (3/) (3/)} ©3794) =(34)) CY) 
a Artificial and synthetic 
“y CURSES. cc cccvccccccccccecs (3/) G)| (3/) (/)} G/) 3A (3/) (3/)| (34 (34| @/) 
Chemicals and chemical 
PCOEUCES. ccccccccccceccees 2.90 3.08 | 3.52 | 3.58 | 3.69] 3.80] 3.97 2.46 145.1 | 45.4 145.3 
‘) Basic chemicals.........+++. (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/9) =(34 (3/) (3/)} G/T C37) C34) 
Petroleum products.........++. 3.52 3.91 | 4.78 | 4.78 | 5.33 | 5.20] 5.20 -- 143.9 | 43.5 | 43.7 
4 Nonmetallic mineral products.. | 2.80 2.91 3.35 | 3.41 3.53 | 3.63] 3.67 2.37 | 46.7 | 46.7 | 46.9 
) PUaedschvinesededabatege (3/)| (3)] (313.59 | 3.72] 3.81] 3.89 (3/)| (3) | 40.5 | 45.9 
F COMBRE. cccescccccescccccooss G/) (3/)} (3/) (3/)| (/)} GA (3/) (3/)| GA (3/)} (34 
4 Primary metal industries...... 3.21 3.41 | 3.92 | 4.02 | 4.27] 4.30] 4.31 (3/)| 43.4 | 43.3 | 43.2 
, Tron and steel...cccccccoces G/) GA] GG] GA] GA GA (3/) (3/)} (3A) (3A) (3/) 
) Nonferrous metals....... coon | GQ) G/)1 G/}] G/] GAIL GAL GB/) (3/)} (3A) (3A) GA 
; i nsacdelceclgeteane G/)| GA| GAIT B] BA GAL BY (3/)| (3A| (3A) GA 
) Metal products..........+.e0+: 2.72 2.81 | 3.24 | 3.33 | 3.50] 3.64] 3.66 (3/)| 46.6 | 45.9 | 45.0 
u Structural metal products... | (3/)| (3/)| (3/)| (/)| 3.96] 3.78] 3.78 -- | (3A] (3Al GA 
) Nonelectrical machinery..... +. | 2.78 2.84 | 3.32 | 3.45 | 3.53 | 3.75] 3.75 (3/)| 45.9 | 45.8 | 44.8 
; Farm machinery and tractors. (3/) GA} GA] GA G/I GA (3/) (3/)} (3A) C3A] (3+ 
Machine tools and 
ne ee rere (3/) G/))} GA] GA} GAL GAL G/ (3/)} (32) (3A) GA 
) Electrical machinery and 
) QPpAratus......sseesees oes | 2.60 2.67 | 3.02 | 3.13 | 3.27] 3.42] 3.61 2.53 | 44.9 | 44,5 | 43.7 
Transportation equipment...... 2.93 3.02 | 3.56 | 3.60 | 3.77] 3.97] 3.98 (3/)| 45.6 | 45.5 | 44.3 
) Shipbuilding......... eéuneea (3/) (3/)|  (3/) | 3.85 | 4.00] 4.22] 4.22 (3/)} (3P] (3A (34 
Automobile industry......... (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/3) (3/) (3/)} (3P1 (3A) (3+ 
Aircraft industry........... (3/) /)} GA} GJ] GAL GAL Gf (3/)} (3P)] (3A) (34 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries.......s.se0. coe | 2.70 2.78 | 3.22 | 3.29 | 3.31] 3.52) 3.62 (3/)| 46.2 | 45.8 | 45.2 
Construction and civil engi- 
MEOCTING...cccccccccceccses 3.09 3.20 3.73 3.82 3.94 4.02 4.02 (3/)} 46.1 46.1 | 46.1 
) 1/ Par value exchange rate: US$l1=3.62 guilders. on collective agreements or voluntarily given by 
2/ Quarterly earnings data covering April-June and employers, 
October-December, Excludes family allowances based 3/ Not available. 
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West Germany. Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Hours of Wage Workers, by Industry Group, 1964-67 





Average 


Average hourly earnings in marks 1/ weekly hours 





Industry group Oct. | Apr. Oct. | Apr. October 1967 + | Oct. 





1964 1966 1966 1967 | Total | Males/| Females 





All industries.......-6+++ 3.99 | 4.52 4.59 | 4.65 | 4.72 | 5.02] 3.47 


Mining and quarrying.......-+..++ ° 4.37 | 4.80 5.01 | 5.02 5.11 | 5.11 | 3.28 
Solid fuels...cccwcceesecsvees ° 4.49 | 4.89 5.14] 5.15 | 5.25 |] 5.25 
Coal mining 2/......... eevee ° 4.42 | 4.80 4.92 | 4.84 | 5.01 | 5.01 
Metal minming.......e.eseeeeees ° 4.07 | 4.52 4.71 | 4.76 | 4.80 | 4.80 
TEON OFOB.ccccccccccscescces ° 4.26 | 4.46 4.57 | 4.66 | 4.69 | 4.69 
Crude petroleum and natural 
BABeccccccccccccccesesess 3.89 
Construction materials........ . 3.92 
Other minerals and peat....... 3.95 
Manufacturing......sseeeseess eee . 3.89 
Vegetable and animal fats 
OME OL1S.cccccccccccccces 4.28 
Food productS.....sseeeeeees ee 3.29 
BOVETAZCE. wees ceecesccccesees 3.84 
TOBACCO. c ccccccccccccess 2.92 
Textiles....... 3.26 
Lo) See ere 3 (3/) 
COLTON... ceecccecsecereces ee ' (3/) 
Footwear, apparel, and other 
textile products......... 3.05 
FOOtCWOAT. oe cece cceecseeces 3: (3/) 
Wood and cork........... eccce 3.64 
Wood furniture........ 4 (4/) 
Paper and paper products...... 3.52 
Printing and publishing....... 4.47 
Leather. ccccccccccccccccccecs 3.39 
Rubber, plastics, and arti- 
ficial and synthetic 
fibers....... evccee 3.86 
Rubber and asbestos........ (3/) 
Plastic materials.......... . (3/) 
Artificial and synthetic 
EiberSccccccccccccessccess (3/) 
Chemicals and chemical 
PTOGUCES...ceeeececceccees 4.16 
Basic chemicals............ (3/) 
Petroleum products... eee 4.49 
Nonmetallic mineral products. : 3.95 
MENMocecdecandsedscececcccoes (3/) 
Cement ...-se+ee++s (3/) 
Primary metal industries..... 4.49 
Iron and steel..... 3 (3/) 
Nonferrous metals. (3/) 
Foundries........++++: (3/) 
Metal products.......... ° 4.02 
Structural metal products... (3/) 
Nonelectrical machinery 4.19 
Farm machinery and tractors. (3/) 
Machine tools and 
accessories..... 3 G/) 
Electrical machinery and 
apparatus........ ove 3.65 
Transportation equipment. 4.46 
Shipbui lding.........+s++++s 3: G/) 
Automobile industry......... 
Aircraft industry........... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries....... 
Construction and civil en; 
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4.91 | 5.02 | 5.02 






































1/ Par value exchange rate: US$1=4 deutsche on collective agreements or voluntarily given 
marks. employers. 

2/ Quarterly earnings data covering April-June and 3/ Not available. 

October-December. Excludes family allowances based 4/ Included with wood and cork. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga, 30309; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 411 N. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 75201; and 
450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 

LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 


328 
241 
218 
337 
309 
264 
227 
339 
217 
220 
343 
242 
280 
298 
325 
223 
324 
244 
303 


Australia (1967) cccccccccecccece 
Austria (1963) .cccccccccccccccce 
Bolivia C1962) ccccccccccccccccece 
Botswana (1968) ccccccccccccccce 
Brazil (1967) cccccccccccccccccce 
Burma C19GR) cccccccccccccecocece 
Ceylon €1962) cccccccccccccccccce 
Chile (1968) ccccccccccccccccccecs 
Colombia (1962) .coccccccccccccce 
Costa Rica (1962) .cccccccceccecs 
Dominican Republic (1968)...cee. 
Ecuador C1963) ccccccccceccccccce 
El Salvador (1964) ..ccccccccccces 
Ethiopia CISEE) coccccceceeoscese 
Greece (1968) ..cccccccccccccccece 
Guatemala (1962) coccccccccccccecs 
Guyana C1967) ccccccccceccccocece 
Haiti C1963) cccccccccccccccccccs 
India (1966) .ccccccccccccccccccs 


$0.45 
-40 
230 
-40 


Jordan (1967) cccccccccsccccece 
Laos C1965) coccocccecceeeoeccs 
Lebanon (1966) .cccccccecccsecs 
Libya (1966) ccccccccccccccccece 
Malaysia and Singapore (1965). 
Mexico CLOGS) cccccsosococceese 
Morocco (1964) .ccccccssccccecs 
New Guinea (1964) ..cccccccecces 
New Zealand (1967). .cccccseces 
Nicaragua (1964). .cccccccseece 
Pakistan (1964) .ccccccccccecee 
Peru (1968) .ccccccccccccccccce 
Philippines (1963). ccccccccces 
Saudi Arabia (1964). .ccceccess 
Spain CEGRS nccedccoceceseoseoe 
Sweden (1964) .ccccccscceccsess 
Taiwan (1964). .ccccecccceceess 
Thailand (1964). cccccccccccese 
Tunisia (1965) .ccccccccccccces 


$0.45 
40 
50 
30 
55 
45 
45 
50 
60 
50 
45 
75 
50 
35 
50 
40 
45 
40 
40 


336 Indonesia C1968) .cccccccccccccece 
276 Iran €1964) .ccccccccccccccccceoce 
221 Iraq (1962) eccccccccccccccceceoce 
315 Israel (1967) ecccccccccccccccoce 
320 Jamaica (1967) cccccccecccoccoces 40 Yugoslavia (1963) cccccccccccece 240 
(1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 

(1963) BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents 


Turkey (1963) .cccccccccccccsecs 245 
United Arab Republic (1964)... -50 
U.S.S.R. ClGGRP occccosesesesse 250 
Viet-Nam, South (1968) ccccceccs 250 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 


UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 

ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
BLS Bulletin 1610. 60 cents 


(1968) BLS Bulletin 1580, 40 cents 


(1968) 


Available At No Cost 


available from the Office 
Washington, 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are 
of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
D.C. 20212, or any cf the Bureau's regional offices listed above, 

LABOR-IN SERIES 
BLS Report No. 191 Brazil. 

222 Colombia. (1962) 
243 Cyprus. (1963) 

MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No. 248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements, (1963) 

263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 

283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. 

302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings in Developing Countries. (1966) 

331 How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
Developing Countries. (1968) 

LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--5l1 countries. 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries, 

PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 

LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 

LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 

PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 


(1964) (1964) 


(1961) 


261 Nigeria. 
184 Sudan. 


(1964) 


(1966) 
(1965) 
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